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THE THOUSAND ISLES. 


BY W. A. CROFFUT. 


My wandering soul is satisfied ; *Tis sunk beneath the wave! No trace 
I rest where blooming islands ride Reminds me of its native grace 
At anchor on the tranquil tide. And witchery of loveliness.”’ 


The sky of summer shines serene, But Time repairs the wreck of old, 
And sapphire rivers flow between And veils, with touches manifold, 
The thousand bosky shields of green. The shining shards with green and gold. 





The sad wounds hide in tender moss, 
And ferns and lichens creep across 
And every ragged scar emboss. 


The pine its coronal uprears, 
And banished beauty reappears 
*Neath the caresses of the years. 


The fairy-land again has grown ; 
The Huron god has found a throne, 
And Manito reclaims his own. 


I know the tale the red man sung— nd so the summer shines serene, 
How, when this Northern land was young And sapphire rivers lapse between 
And by a smiling heaven o’erhung, The thousand bosky shields of green. 


Its beauty stirred the Arch-fiend’s ire, And so I drift in silence where 
Till, burning with insane desire, Young Echo, from her granite chair, 
He smote it with a shaft of fire Flings music on the mellow air, 


And shattered it to fragments. ‘‘See !’’ O’er rock and rush, o'er wave and brake, 
He cried with diabvlic glee, Until her phantom carols wake 
“The paradise that mocked at me ! The voices of the Island Lake. 
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Beneath my skiff the long grass slides ; 
The muskallonge in covert hides, 
And pickerel flash their gleaming sides, 


And purple vines the naiads wore, 
A-tiptoe on the liquid floor, 
Nod welcome to my pulsing oar. 


The shadow of the waves I see, 
Whose silver meshes seem to be 
The love-web of Penelope. 


It shimmers on the yellow sands, 
And while, beneath the weaver’s hands 
It creeps abroad in throbbing strands, 


The braided sunbeams softly shift, 
And unseen fingers, flashing swift, 
Unravel all the golden weft. 

So, day by day, I drift and dream 


Among the Thousand Isles, that seein 
The crown and glory of the stream. 





A LESSON FROM JAPAN. 


HE amateur decorator who 
makes a few unmeaning 
strokes upon the panel, 
or embroiders them upon 
satin, and straightway 
says, ‘‘ Behold! my han- 
diwork is Japanese art,’’ 
is always interested in ex- 
amining the history of 
that curious workmanship 
which has, of late, gained 
such hold upon popular 
favor. The philosophy of 
art endeavors to penetrate 

the causes of the idi- 

osyncrasies of the 

Japanese, and to 

learn not only the 

conditions but the 

governing motives of their pictorial representations. 
For every nation has its own perceptions of beauty 
and its own ideal, toward which its limners work. 

Japan, the land of wonder and romance, has been, 
until lately, like a sealed book to the outer world. Its 
curiously-devised covers were all that foreigners were 
allowed to see, and curiosity was sorely tempted to turn 
the leaves writ with such cabalistic signs to learn some- 
thing of its customs, scenery and art. 

Practically the lids of the book were not opened until 
the year 1853, when Commodore Perry, reaching the 
shores of Japan, armed by a letter from the President of 
the United States, succeeded in concluding a treaty by 

_means of which her ports were thrown open to all the 
world. It is true, 
however, that the 
Dutch had posses- 
sion of a small 
island near Naga- 
saki two hundred 
years previously ; 
but other people 
were none the 
wiser in conse- 
quence of that set- 
tlement. 

To an English 
ambassador, Sir Rutherford Alcock, may be given the 
credit of the first large exportation of Japanese curios. 
His magnificent collection in the English Exposition 
of 1862, awakened general surprise, just as the similar 
department of the exhibition of 1876, in Philadelphia, 


A “JAP”? ARTIST AT WORK. 


‘* WHERE THE BEE SUCKsS.”’ 


aroused here a novel interest in the bizarre yet attract- 
ive work of the Mongolian race. 

The public has since learned more and more of this 
singular country, but we may briefly recapitulate some 
of its salient features. The feudal system obtained from 
its earliest history, which the learned men of Japan pre- 
tend to say extends back ten thousand years. They 
seriously declare that the Mikado, or Emperor, has de- 
scended from the Sun god without a single break. In- 
deed, it is considered proven that the present incumbent 
is the one hundred 
and twenty-fourth 
in direct descent. 

When we take 
this into considera- 
tion, and the fact 
that mentally, as 
well as physically, 

Japan is an island, 

that a sea of mys- 

tery ebbs and flows 

about its shores, 

bearing on its tide strange tokens of its physical fea- 
tures, its social life and its religion—there is little won- 
der that it has a character at once so unique and so 
attractive. 

It appears that the ancient territorial nobles were 
conquered and made vassal princes under the subjection 
of the Shogun (Tycoon), the generalissimo of the Mi- 
kado’s forces. These provinces were divided among the 
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CONVENTIONAL. 











relatives of the Shoguns, so, at the time of the making 
of the treaty there were about two hundred princes or 
Daimios, who exercised authority over the common 
people, while yielding obedience to the imperial power. 
These princes were highly cultivated in certain ways; 
they attached to themselves artist-artisans, whose offices 
were hereditary, like their own. Each had his insignia 
of certain forms and colors, and his loom and weavers 
by whom his own fabrics were woven. Intensely loving 
out-of-door life, the sunshine and the free air, they be- 
came inimitable in the harmonies of color and styles of 
decoration. 

So it comes to pass that the Japanese Empire, sixteen 
hundred miles long by about two hundred wide, consist- 
ing of four large 
and thirty-eight 
hundred and fifty 
small islands, cov- 
ering only one 
hundred and fifty 
thousand square 
miles, has been 
able to profoundly 
affect the artistic 
sense of the Cauca- 
sian race. Hardly 
a rude cabin of 
a western pioneer 
but bears on its 
rough walls, fans, 
panels or hangings 
on which, with a 
few deft strokes, 
are outlined curious grimacing figures, smirking and 
posturing under cumbrous robes of gaudy yet pleasing 
hues. Yet so thoroughly do their original combinations 
suit the universal sense of the pleasing that the most 
cultivated and refined rejoice in Japanese designs and 
workmanship. Pictures of such inexpensive materials 
that ten of them can be purchased in the streets of 
Tokio for a cent, are exhib- 
ited in a multitude of ways, 


EARTHWARD. 
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ivory—an old man or woman smiling, shrewd and full 
of character; bits of precious crackle-ware, creamy Sat- 
suma, or treasures from Kioto or Kaga, beside the deep 
coloring of the favorite egg-plant; cloisonné enamel, 
whose metallic outlines are filled with paste ground to 
a subdued yet matchless splendor; trays and bowls, 
parti-hued and 
of varied shapes, 
suggesting, but 
never repeating, 
birds, flowers 
and bees; im- 
possible drag- 
ons, mailed and 
bristling, witch- 
ing even in their 
ugliness; sur- 
faces on which 
heavenly blues, 
live greens, 
pinks and blood- 
red crimsons or warm, creamy tints blend and inter- 
mingle—all are there. Then there is a sword with 
lacquered and silver inlaid scabbard, and stuffs from 
old looms, stiff with priceless embroidery in gold and 
silver; these and a thousand more charm the eye and 
cultivate the esthetic sense, even when we scarce know 
how or why. 

It is a long and pleasant lesson to learn, that how and 
why. Todo it, we must not only comprehend the so- 
cial and intellectual condition of the race under ques- 
tion; we need to go farther than their mere physical 
surroundings. Under outward determinative influences 
lies the spiritual nature of the Japanese artist, those 
convictions which inhere in his character and help to 
shape, unconsciously, the very ideals toward which he 
works. 

The insular position of Japan, while restricting its 
artistic limits, has assisted in fixing its peculiar char- 
acter. Any people having great vitality, yet shut 
out from others, will exhibit 
strong distinguishing fea- 


AMONG THE CLOUDS. 





lighting up with their dashes 
of vivid brightness dull, stiff, 
stereotyped American homes. 

Those who have purses suf- 
ficient for the outlay, rejoice 
in rooms crowded with objects 
of Eastern luxury. There 
may be a quaint, lacquered 
cabinet, its shelves powdered 
with gold-dust, inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl, with birds of 
wondrous plumage, or fish 
whose every scale is a gem of 
color, with insect or shell true 
to life. On them are arranged 
egg-shell porcelain, light as 
thistle-down, and fit only for 
the handling of Titania’s fin- 
gers—bubbles blown by some 
oriental Puck it playful 
mood. 

There, too, is a vase of 
bronze, with grotesque figures 
chasing one another about the 
base, at which one must laugh 
who never laughed before ; 
jars with raised ornaments, 





tures. And here is a race 
whose first known ruler ante- 
dates the first Catholic pope 
by eight hundred years—a 
race which has had time and 
repose in which to work out 
its own original conceptions 
without shirking or skimping. 
What to them that Western 
nations declare : 


*¢ Better fifty years of Europe than 
a cycle of Cathay ?”’ 


We confess their hold on 
truth when we go back and 
take from their hands the 
clues to the laws and methods 
of Nature, which they have 
followed leisurely and lovy- 
ingly until they bave ap- 
proached very near her sécret 
places. 

Isolated as they have been, 
yet the wandering winds have 
borne to them faint tokens of 
what others had done, since, 
mingled with their own, are 








exquisitely inlaid, carvings in 


FUSYAMA, FROM THE SEA. 


traces of Hindoo, Assyrian, 
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Grecian and Persian art. But, from its contiguity, 
China exercised the greatest influence over their de- 
velopment. The first teachers of art came from that 
country in the fifth century. 
In the thirteenth century was 
founded the Yamati, or Japa- 

nese school. 

Toward the 

end of the 

_ last century 

© it attained 

greater free- 

dom and 

breadth, till, at the 

beginning of this, 

arose a new set of 

artists. Those who 

now take their places 

have given tokens un- 

happily of decadence, 

which different writers 

attribute to different 

causes. Hoffksai, one 

of the most original and 

versatile of all, can be 

studied in his various al- 

bums, which have been 

duplicated in this coun- 

try, and nothing more 

interesting and _ sponta- 

neous, within certain lim- 

its, can be found. Like all 

genuine artists, he has 

striven to catch the key-notes of Nature. His decora- 

tive effects are not copies, but variations upon some 

spirited theme, carried out with the most pains-taking 
fidelity. 

The native workman’s inspirations have been a love 
of Nature. He depicts her phases, not in timid fidelity, 
but with the gay abandon of a child playing with fami- 
liar toys, and arranging them into all sorts of new con- 
ventionalized combinations. Dwelling in a country 
liable to be devastated by earthquakes, his house is 
made of flimsy materials, unsuited to elaborate pic- 
tures, yet everything on his walls or in use satisfies 
the canons of beauty. Ornamentation is chaste and 
unhackneyed ; nothing is left bare and nothing over- 
loaded. With his passion for out-of-door life, picturesque 
scenery, blossoms and birds, he has taken these for his 
friends and teachers. The glad procession of flowers is 
held sacred in festivals, 
beginning with the plum, 
then the cherry, the wis- 
taria, the iris and the 
chrysanthemum, and all 
lend themselves to his 
facile pencil. 

How does the native 
artist acquire his light, 
firm touch, delicate, 
swift and dainty as the 
flight of a bird ? He be- 
gins, a child at school, 
by learning to draw at 
the least estimate one 
thousand characters 
which form the basis of 
the Japanese alphabet—these are often increased to 
ten thousand. They are repeated during weeks, 
months and years, so that his eye and hand are 





A SIGNBOARD. 


SOLITUDE. 


A LESSON FROM JAPAN. 





trained to steady, rapid work. Instead of slate and 
pencil he employs brush and paper. The latter, cleansed, 
is used over and over again. Then he fixes on some ob- 
ject, which he paints continuously till he is its master, 
In the more common art-work, crouched upon the floor, 
with paper or silk before and pots of paint beside him, 
with swift strokes and great economy of effort, a turn 
here and a dash there, the picture is outlined and 
tinted. Throwing it aside to dry, he finishes an- 
other—like, yet un- 
like—a kindred strain 
with slightly varying 
notes. No two flow- 
ers are shaped or 
placed alike, no two 
lines exactly regular 
or of the same curve, 
and all so conven- 
tionalized as to be 
strictly decorative. 
He hates monotony. 
His hand-work par- 
takes of the qualities of the artist as well as the artisan, 
and his very ignorance of machinery serves him in good 
stead, making his dexterity as perfect as his eye for 
form, color and arrangement. Just as Persian and 
Turkish carpets please by their slight irregularities, 
which no Jacquard looms can produce, so the most 
common hand-made article decorated by the Japanese 
partakes of a an inequality which is as much more fas- 
cinating than dull regularity as sentient man exceeds 
the soulless machine. 

Nor does the native artist forget the laws of sym- 
metry. Underneath seeming disorder run proportion 
and harmony ; ever-recurring notes repeat the strains 
that make music out of color and sing chorals of chro- 
matic harmony. We must not expect of the Japanese 
more than mere decorative art—he never reaches the 
dignity of high or pictorial art. His religion forbids 
him to glorify the body, though he sometimes repre- 
sents the human form in intense action or passion. His 
great power is in a kind of keen sixth sense of detecting 
the unexpected, the humorous, the grotesque. His ex- 
aggerations are as ludicrous as they are original 


A STUDY. 


KALEIDOSCOPIC. P 


It is a question if eyes turned inward at such a cu- 
rious angle do not indicate a corresponding mental 
twist. The bowed, distorted manikins which figure 
in their landscapes, clad in garb of which each button 
and fold marks a certain rank, may indicate the incon- 
gruous way in which the Japanese mentally views 
whatever he represents. _ 





What has been the influence upon the art and manu- 
factures of America by contact with this ‘‘ Land of the 
Rising Sun,”’ or “‘ Land of Peace,” the ‘‘ Great Japan,” 
whose name is written in characters as bizarre as her 
people ? 

In the first place, it has flooded the country with 


A LESSON FROM JAPAN. 
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neighbor of the Orient on his own ground; life is too 
short for that. But he can and does take namberless 
suggestions and work them into loftier pictorial effects, 
He has learned that it is a mistake to copy from the 
Japanese too freely. The spirit of any object, more 
delicate and elusive than the dust on a buttertly’s wing, 


“VARIOUS SHAPES OF THINGS.’’—PANEL. 


cheap designs, made by workmen with the esthetic: in- 
tuition quivering at their very finger-ends. The most 
common of these pictures are alive with the very spirit 
of nature, yet show the result of long, patient training. 
They are perfect in finish, and are entirely adapted to 
the end in view. The art-morality of the native artisan 
is unimpeachable, in which sphere he is a standing 
rebuke to our veneers and shoddy workmanship. We 
must confess that, under the crudity of the present 
rage for decoration, the influence of the Japanese has 
been to vitalize the reverence for nature and love for 
her essential loveliness. 

The American can never expect to compete with his 


cannot be represented till it be felt and loved. He has 
also learned simplicity—that is, ease in attaining ends ; 
hinting at the exact surroundings, yet never drawing 
attention from the main object of the picture. 

Designers and decorators have been the first to feel 
the impetus of new art-motives, since our “kin beyond 
the sea’ are strongest in these two respects. : 

Jewelry was first to show the effects of this influence, 
resulting in a freedom and variety of art-forms that 
has grown rapidly in accordance with the demand for 
them. Our artist has given here some original designs 
with the Japanese motif. 

Silverware has been somewhat influenced by Oriental 
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THE ARMY OF THE GRASS. 








metal-work, but awaits much improvement. Often the 
manufactured ware is cast or raised separately, and 
clumsily fastened to the manufactured article. For 
instance, an ice-pitcher with hammered ground of oxyd- 
ized silver is ornamented with a branch made sepa- 
rately. To this branch are fastened gold leaves, wild 
roses of silver, and perhaps a bird or butterfly of still 
different colored metal. This of course can have noth- 
ing of the effect of beautifully manipulated Japanese- 
work, where the decoration is both delicate and bold, 
with a touch of bright metal at special points. At 
other places it is in such low relief and so artistically 
blended with the background as to gleam out like stars 
in a twilight sky. This can never be produced by the 
stamping press. 

Porcelain shows some Japanese influence in bands 
and medallions. Furniture, too, in cabinets and small 
tables, follows somewhat the style indicated. A good 
deal is decorated in the semi-Japanese manner. In car- 
pets the manufacturers have made little improvement, 
still using the old floriated and Persian patterns, such 






AN IMPOSSIBLE DRAGON. 


as have, with slight changes, flooded the market for 
years. Wall-paper and woven fabrics have responded 
more fully to the demands of the age, many new artistic 
designs having been furnished. Some of them are in 
the styles of old Dutch and Venetian work, but others 
bear unmistakable evidence of Oriental influence. 
The stripe and simple repeat is seldom seen, and the 
**crackle’’ of porcelain has probably given hints for 
wall-paper. 

In decorative work generally, where the whole design 
is complete within certain limits, and there is no ‘ re- 
peat ’’ as in pictures for lithographs and illustrations, 
there is a subtle but very complete improvement. Here 
lies the scope and aim of Japanese influence, and a broad 
field it is. The house and all that is within may just 
as well be varied, picturesque and pleasing, as stiff, 
tawdry and inharmonious. And in its construction 
Jack and Jill, while embodying the improvements of 
the age, will not forget to consult the esthetic sense of 
the art-artisans of ‘‘ The Land of the Rising Sun’”’— 
“*Great Japan.”’ 

HEsTER M. POOLE. 





Wri clover white and clover red, 

It hides the stain where heroes bled, 
Its tender secret keeping ; 

And spreads its mantle where the dead 
In peaceful rest are sleeping. 


It finds the graves of blue and gray, 
It comes on Decoration day, 
With violets and daisies ; 
It keeps dear memories green for aye, 
Where wild birds sing their praises. 


Down the calm vale where waters run, 

The grass looks up to greet the sun, 
Happy in shining weather ; 

A million joyous blades, like one, 
Rejoice in light together. 


THE ARMY OF THE GRASS. 








The army of the grass is true, 
Waving its flowers red, white and blue, 
When called by winds to rally ; 
And, like the hosts of Roderick Dhu 
It springs from hill and valley. 


Creeping in silence up the mound, 

It holds its conquest of the ground. 
Below the captured hill is; 

Its emerald flag embroidered round 
With buttercups and lilies. 


Like liberty crushed in the dust 

By tyranny, the grass will thrust 
The spear that shall dissever 

The clod, for, like the truth, it must 
Rise victor by endeavor. 


Let flowers of every hue abound 

Within the silent camping-ground, 
Where rest the brave immortals ; 

For Heaven is near the hero’s mound, 
And love waits at its portals. 





GrEorGE W. Bunaay. 


JOHN TRUE’S DECORATION DAY. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


JoHN TRUE came home from his work one day with 
a slower step than usual. It was a June day in 1861. 
John True lived in Dogberry, a Massachusetts village. 
He was a house painter by trade, and had on his work- 
ing clothes, which were not becoming, being of an un- 
assured bleached-cotton color to begin with, and splashed 
with conflicting tones of paint, in which red had ob- 
tained a murderous predominance. But John had one 
of the figures that conquer clothes ; he swung easily at 
the hips, carried a straight shoulder, and put down an 
elastic foot. He had curly hair, and the indefinable ex- 
pression in the background of the eyes, belonging to a 
man who has a happy home. 

It was not a sharply individualized home, seen from 
the outside, being a cheap white house, like other cheap 
white houses in Dogberry ; too heavy in the brows, too 
narrow in the cheeks, uncertain in the jaws, and of a 
chilly expression. It had white shades and a white 
fence, and an acre or two of land, wherein nature 
seemed to relieve herself in a gasp of green, and to 
dash up the deep sepia loam where the potatoes grew, in 
a riotous outburst of personal feeling. There were cur- 
rant bushes in the garden, and a tall cherry tree, which 
budded late, now pale with dropping blossoms. As the 
master of the house came up the front yard he stopped 
to examine the cinnamon rose-bush, and looked over at 
the cabbages in the southwest corner. 

A child’s voice came through the open door and win- 
dows—a little boy’s voice ; he was singing ; he sang one 
of the Sunday-school hymns taught in the emaciated 
(white) meeting-house on the hill beyond the village. 
The result of his musical effort was somewhat to this 
effect : 

** My omeizzen Ye-ev-ing, my 
Resizzenere ; : 
Ven wy shoulda ma-a-ma, 
If twyalsypere ?”’ 

Another voice sounded clearly within, but that one 
sang a wordless lullaby, ‘‘ ’sh-shing ’’ to sleep a gurgling 
baby ; and neither the coo nor the lullaby struck a false 
note against the shrilling song of the theologically- 
minded little musician, who piped on gloriously. 

John True, out by the cinnamon rose-bush, said to 
himself : 

‘‘Happy to-day, ain’t they ?”? And then, when he 
had said it to himself, he said it aloud to the roses : 

‘* The folks seem happy to-day, don’t they ?” 

Nobody from within had seen him yet, and he lin- 
gered about, fussing with the bush. In general, he held 
that the floral kingdom was created for the amuse- 
ment of the female mind ; cabbages called for a certain 
masculine force. But he picked a rose-bud, clumsily, 
before he went to examine the cabbages, which he did 
with a vague attention that overflowed upon the potato- 
patch ; he had a sense of strengthening his character 
by concentration upon these sturdier facts. It took him 
a good while to get into the house. 

He came at last, with what seemed a reluctant step, 
in which there was this curious thing to be noticed, that 
he trod softly, like a man who is afraid that he shall wake 
the sleeping. Yet clearly the baby had nothing to do 


with it, for little Mrs. True’s was one of those excep- 
tionally blessed households in which the baby’s nap is 
not a thing of terror and a gloom forever to all mature 
existence. Asa rule, the more noise you made, the bet- 
ter the True babies slept. 

The door was open, as I said, and John True stepped 
in on tip-toe. A rag mat, clean enough but very old, lay 
in the little entry; he looked down at it as he entered, 
wiping his feet, which were dusty dry, with mechanical 
patience. The mat had a blue-flanne] rose on it, touched 
off in black alpaca on one of the petals where the flah- 
nel had given out. A child’s tin horse, without a head, 
stood in the entry, and trundled about’ when his foot 
hit it. 

The little tinkling noise betrayed his presence, and 
the lullaby in the inner room stopped abruptly. A 
woman’s voice said : 

“* That you ?” 

“It’s me,’’ said John. He hung his hat up and stood 
hesitating. The little boy was singing with piercing 
shrillness : 

** Wy shoulda ma-a-ma 
If twyalsypere ? 
My omeizzen Ye-ev—’’ 

““*Sh-sh, Tommy !”’ interrupted the woman’s voice, 
dropping on meanwhile contentedly into her lullaby. 
‘*Go see who that isin the entry, Tommy. ’Sh-sh-sh-h, 
my dear! Lie still and slu-umber !”’ 

Tommy checked himself in the midst of his religious 
aspirations and ran to the door, where he stood peering 
—a pleasant little rogue, well built and red ; he had on 
a green gingham apron, and had been eating ginger- 
bread. Tommy said: 

‘“* Wy, it’s Pupper!’’ with the eternal surprise of 
childhood, to which all things are forever new. His 
father patted him on the head, and said : 

‘* There, there !’? while he re-hung his stained straw 
hat, which had tumbled down. The hat was brown, and 
had a row of air-holes perforated about the crown—a 
new fashion then. True began to count them as he 
stood staring. The child crept back and tugged at his 
mother. True heard him tell her that ‘‘ Pupper ”’ didn’t 
kiss him, but only spatted him. The mother crooned 
on to the gurgling baby. 

“*T believe I ll change my clothes first,’’ called John, 
without entering the room. 

The lullaby stopped short. 

“* Why, John!” 

John flushed, and went in at once. As he entered 
the room, ‘details blurred and slipped away before his 
eyes; he perceived chiefly that the windows and blinds 
were open, and the late summer light came quivering 
into the western corner of the room where the woman 
sat with the baby; the child fell heavily back upon her 
long, maternal arms away from her half-draped breast. 
The light blinded her a little, and she moved out of it, 
holding up her face like a Madonna to the Lord. John 
kissed her with the silent reverence with which even a 
house-painter, my esthetic friends, may kiss his wife 
when she gets one of these aureolas about her. 

** Now, Father,”’ she said, with sweet mock > tex: 
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in the voice of a woman to wuom clearly reproaching is 
not natural, ‘‘ you may go change your clothes! The 
idea! I guess it would have been the first time for 
twelve years, wouldn’t it, Tommy? Think of Pupper 
stopping to clean up before he kissed us, Tommy !”’ 

‘*I°d got an extra daub on to-day,’’ said John True, 
glancing down at his unbleached cotton blouse and 
overalls. ‘‘ I’ve been to work to Seth Grimace’s. There 
seemed to be such lots of—red.”’ 

He went away inio the shed and hung up the splashed 
and spattered clothes. It took him longer than usual to 
‘clean up,”’ a process which he conducted by the aid of 
the yard-pump and kitchen roller. Some of the paints 
especially would not come off his fingers, even for the 
turpentine. 

‘**T hate to paint a red house,”’ he said. 

His wife called him two or three times to supper be- 
fore he answered: 

‘*'Yes, yes, Mary,’’ and with a deep breath joined 
himself to them. He felt all the dear and delicate cur- 
rents of daily life sweep him on. It was like any other 
supper, after all. He sat, shining and soapy, at the head 
of the pine table. Tommy was beside him; the baby 
was weil asleep in the sitting-room. Their mother had 
brushed her hair, and sat smiling. She talked about 
the doughnuts and the hash. He eat both with relish 
—he felt very hungry. Everything seemed to be going 
on, and would go on forever. 

‘¢ Where ’s Sissy ?”’ asked John suddenly, laying down 
a pickled cucumber that was already melting at his lips. 

‘* Why, she’s gone to the Sunday-school picnic, you 
know,” said Sissy’s mother. ‘‘She wore her pink cam- 
bric. I gave her some of that cold mutton, with the 
sausage and pie. I made her take the umbrella, in case 
it should rain. She won’t get home before nine. Jenny 
Severby went with her.” 

“They ’ve got a letter from Severby. He ain’t 
wounded much,” said John absently. He was think- 
ing about Sissy, and to himself he said: ‘‘ One less.” 

He was glad Sissy was at the picnic, and yet he 
wished, too, that she were at home; an empty place 
made the table look so. He finished his pickle, and 
took another doughnut. 

‘**T hain’t had squshed pienough,’’ announced Tommy 
at this juncture. This was a point upon which Tommy 
and his mother cherished differences of opinion and 
a gentle domestic flurry celebrated the controversy. 
It was difficult even for his parents to conceive the 
inconceivable, so far as to believe that any boy could 
cry louder than Tommy. John ate on calmly ; he was 
used to it, and Mary had a way with the child. He 
wondered sometimes which groggery he should have se- 
lected, if he had married a scolding wife. Simpson’s 
had its advantages, but Joe’s was farther from home. 
This was the deepest metaphysical speculationin which 
John True had ever gone adrift. He pursued it dreamily 
now, as Tommy, subsiding from agony to theology, as 
so many wiser than Tommy had done before him, 
struck up again: 

‘*My omeizzen Ye-ev-ing, my 
Resizzenere ; 
Ven wy shoulda ma-a-ma 
If twyalsypere ?”’ 

‘** What is that boy singing ?’’ asked his father. 

“* Why, it’s plain enough, [’m sure,’”’ said Mary, ina 
gently reproving tone. ‘‘ He says: 

‘My home is in Heaven, 
My rest is not here ; 
Then why should I murmur 
When trials appear ?’ 





It’s easy enough to understand the boy. He speaks 
very plain, I’m sure he does. I think he’s going to 
have a beautiful voice when he’s old enough. Let’s 
send him to singing-school, John, shan’t we ?” 

‘**T guess I’ll go and get my smoke,” said John. But 
he came back in a moment, fumbling awkwardly in 
his pocket, whence he drew an abject-looking cinnamon 
rosebud, which Tommy had freely sat on more or less 
during the evening meal. 

‘**] meant to have put it in your gown before supper, 
Mary.’’ John came bashfully up, and held the tlower 
between his thumb and little finger. 

His wife said: ‘‘ You dear old thing !”’ for he did not 
often give her flowers. He was not one of those men. 
She put the rose in her bosom coquettishly, and nodded 
at him. A fine color flowed over her face. She felt ten 
years younger, and looked five. She began to sing as 
she washed the dishes, on a full Baptist-choir soprano, 
merrily joining Tommy in the statement that his home 
was in Heaven, till it seemed to become a general 
family joke, they were all in such spirits about it. 

John listened to them as he sat smoking on the back 
door-steps. He looked over the potato-field ; the arms 
of the cherry-tree leaned around the corner of the 
house toward him; the chickens came up and pecked 
confidingly at his boots, but the rooster disliked tobacco 
and kept at a distance. Tommy came out and strangled 
him from behind with two little green-checked arms. 
The child’s kisses produced the effect of a vertigo upon 
the man. He got up to put away his pipe, and stood 
staggering. 

His wife came out and talked about the cherries and 
the chickens. She hung upon him, and they wandered 
about the little yard and garden till the sun sank be- 
hind the meeting-house belfry, and the currant leaves 
looked no longer like thin gold, but like thick agate or 
lava, and drooped with dew. In the sky, purple forms, 
like banners, came up and on, and the mists in the 
valley moved solemnly, as if they had been thoughts. 
In the fading of the day the woman’s face seemed to 
grow shrunken and desolate. 

** You look thin,’ said John. 

“*T don’t feel thin,’’ said Mary. 

It seemed she was not thinking about the sunset, but 
about the potatoes. She had many questions. Should 
they plant pink-eyes next year ? How did the new fer- 
tilizer affect the cabbages ? Mightn’t she have a fuchsia 
and three geraniums under the L window? Tommy 
must have a swing on the cherry tree. In the fall, 
where should we put Sissy’s teeter-board ? She ’d been 
promised one in September. And when should the 
chicken-house be painted red? And, John, could we 
get a rabbit for Tom? And, John, did Sissy grow so 
fast that we must cut her hair ? 

**Pon’t you think it’s getting a little damp ?”’ asked 
John. 

He spoke in the high throat-voice his wife was used 
to when he had the toothache. She said: 

“What ! that old wisdom atit again? Poor fellow!” 
and reached up to pat him upon the cheek before she 
took the boy in. 

He watched them as they went. Tommy, half asleep, 
leaned heavily, tugging at his mother’s bright calico 
dress, which in the dusk had faded to a gloomy color. 
Mary half lifted, half led the little fellow. The baby 
woke, and cried faintly from the dark house. 

John True stood under the cherry tree and stared 
after them. He did not smoke any more. He felt the 
delicate white blossoms falling to the ground around 
him. 
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He was a man to whom nothing had ever happened. 
The impossibility of change was like the remoteness of 
death. He tried to fix his mind upon the passing hour. 
He thought of little things. It occurred to him that he 
would go into the house and look at the green check on 
Tommy’s apron. 

The lamps were lighted before he got in, and he 
groped dizzily toward them through the heavy, sweet- 
scented night air, across the narrow yard. His wife 
glanced at him as he came in, but did not at the mo- 
ment speak. She had brown eyes and brown hair, and 
always looked prettier by lamp-light. She had put the 
cinnamon rose into her hair because the baby snatched 
at it. 

John sat down on the hair-cloth sofa in the sitting- 
room while Tommy was being put tobed. He felt like 
a visitor in his own house. Tommy kissed him good 
night hilariously, and said his prayers for Pupper in a 
metrical manner, closely resembling the tune of ‘‘ Three 
Little Kittens,” and replacing by an emphatic Amen, 
the historic ‘‘ basket of saw-aw-dust.”’ 

Then Sissy came home from the picnic. Sissy was a 
tall, bleached girl with freckles, and wore her hair in 
two long braids behind. She did not look like her 
mother or her father, but like a queer great-aunt who 
made an unfortunate marriage. It was necessary to 
talk a great deal about the picnic, and Sissy had lost 
the umbrella. 

John remembered that he had not collected his mind 
by counting the squares on Tommy’s apron, which had 
disappeared with Tommy ; it seemed that a great oppor- 
tunity was lost. 

But Sissy too was tired, and would go to bed. When 
she came to say good night, her father asked her how 
old she was, and Sissy told him she was eleven, and 
her mother said : 

‘““Why, John! what a funny question!’? And John 
said nothing at all. And so, presently, Sissy too had 
gone to bed, and her mother went up with her; and 
John said he would finish his smoke. 

He did not smoke, however, but stood in the sitting- 
room where they had left him. When he was quite 
alone, he stretched his arms with one mighty, pathetic 
gesture above his head. The awful power of a human 
home was on him; he felt as helpless before it as the 
child in the cradle. His soul shot out tendrils every- 
where ; he could have clasped the tall rocking-chair, the 
baby’s sock that had fallen beneath it, the old mat that 
stood before his wife’s sewing-chair, the scraps of her 
work scattered about. Her voice and Sissy’s came from 
the bedroom above. Tommy was singing himself to 
sleep with a droning sound : 

‘*My ome —izzen Ye-ev-ing.” 

“* T° bet the chap that wrote that, never had one to his 
name anywheres else !’? cried John True. 

Mary came downstairs. As she entered, she glanced 
at him, but said nothing. 

She moved about with gentle bustle, picking up 
scraps of cloth and spools, and the children’s play- 
things ; she drew the green paper shades, and smoothed 
the worn red table-cloth, and pulled her rocking-chair 
around away from the light. 

** Wy shoulda ma-a-ma?”’ 


sang Tommy, and so sank into his first nap, from which 
he aroused but once to ejaculate— 
‘ Twyalsypere !”’ 

in a firm voice, before silence settled for that summer 
night upon the cheap white house. 

Mary True sat beside her husband in the quiet room ; 


she was run-and-back-stitching the seam on a red de- 
laine dress for Sissy. 

‘It’s her fall dress,’”’ she said, ‘‘ but I thought I’d 
begin. I made it over out of that one of mine—do you 
remember, John ?”’ 

‘** IT guess so,”’ said John, with a mighty effort of the 
imagination. ‘It looks as if I’d seen some woman 
wear it. I guess I remember it, Mary.” 

“Why, John! It’s the dress I had made up one 
wedding-day two years ago, to surprise you in. And, 
John! you kissed me three times extra in it the night 


. I put it on, and said I looked younger than Clara 


Severby. I should think even a man would remember 
that !’? with great contempt. 

‘* Why, yes, I said I remembered it,”’ replied John, 
meekly. ‘‘Clara looks old,’ he went on, ‘since 
Severby—are you going to send Sissy to the High School, 
Mary ?”” 

‘*T—have always thought we would educate Sissy,”’ 
said Sissy’s mother, speaking slowly. ‘‘ And John, 
dear—”’ 

‘* Well, Mary ?”’ 

** Don’t you suppose—”’ 

‘** Don’t I suppose ?”’ 

** Don’t you think we might, somehow, manage—other 
folks do that ain’t better off than we are—don’t you 
think we might—if I didn’t have any new dresses, John, 
only the children’s things—and if we didn’t have much 
doctoring-—don’t you think we might send him to col- 
lege ?”” 

‘** Send who to college—Severby ?”’ 

‘*T meant Tommy,’ said Mary, hanging her brown 
head, ‘‘ but I know it ’s—”’ 

“Yes, Mary, it is,”? answered John in a deep voice. 
“The boy must work—like his father—he must help 
you—he must help us all. God must help us all.’’ 

He got up and paced the little room, shook off her 
hand ; then, returning, lifted her work-worn fingers, 
with the courtliness of love, close to his set, strong lips. 

The woman had dropped her sewing now. Sissy’s 
red dress-waist fell to the floor. Her mother, after a 
moment’s silence, picked it up, folded it methodically 
and laid it away for the night. 

‘*T think Ill go see if the children are covered up,” 
she said lightly. ‘‘It has changed to the east.”’ 

The rocker of her little sewing-chair creaked as she 
moved: Tommy half waked and called her; and, from 
the inner room, she could be heard hushing the stirring 
baby in inarticulate, beautiful, maternal polysyilables. 
The east wind drove in at the open front door, and sounds 
from the distant village, broken, stirring and solemn, 
came in. 

Mary came back soon enough, and they sat together 
and talked of many things. Her thoughts ran wild with 
the future that night : what trades the boys would like ; 
how old Sissy should be when she married ; whether he, 
John, would grow tired of her, Mary, when she grew 
old. They talked about a new oil-cloth in the entry 
and the prevention of profanity in a boy like Tom. 
They discussed the lining to the kitchen stove and the 
last lie that Sissy told. They considered the price of 
rump-steaks and whether, if John were a church-mem- 
ber, he would have family prayers. They talked of 
when he must have new shirts and how long they bad 
been married. They criticised the old rooster and the 
new minister. They spoke of the pudding they would 
have to-morrow and the good they would have done if 
they had been rich people. They spoke of the last time 
they were cross to each other and of how they would 
love each other forty years to come, 
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John got himself through it all in a stern, soldierly 
fashion. He kept his hands clasped behind his head at 
first, and gave her his sad, straightforward eyes, regard- 
ing her with the pathetic reticence characteristic of cer- 
tain men ; his look seemed to lift her up as if she had 
been one of the children like Sissy or Tom, and to hold 
her to the heart of thoughts as unspoken as his pure and 
perfect love. It was as if this awful individuality of 
the purpose of a man, stepped out like another being be- 
tween the husband and the wife, and made three of 
them. She apprehended it before she spoke. She was 
not wise enough to put it into words, but she knew, from 
the bottom of her heart, and felt, frorn the limits of her 
understanding, that she had for the first time come up 
against that in the man’s nature with which she, Mary, 
his wife, whom he had sworn to cherish till death did 
part them, could not, by might or right or love or long- 
ing, hope to intermeddle. 

‘As they talked, her face blanched sadly ; but she was 
not a crying woman ; she looked steadily on straight be- 
fore her. She had been sitting in the low rocker all 
this while without her work, her hands, in the rare and 
awkward idleness of working-people’s, crossed clumsily 
in her lap. She had not touched him. 

But now, at last, she put out her fingers and slid them 
timidly into his. She rose then, and, still timidly, she 
gave him the other hand. For a moment so, she looked 
down at him. 

‘* John,’’ she said, ‘‘do you want to take me in your 
lap a minute ?”’ 


In the silence he held up his shaking arms, The dis- 


tant drum-beat from the village sounded out as she 
crept to him. 
** John, do you—Oh, hush! hush ! 


Oh, I know you 
love me! Oh, I won’t ask! Ill never be so cruel. 
Ill save you, dear—you shall not tell. Oh, my poor 
boy! my dear boy! I know you have enlisted. I knew 
it when you first came home !”’ 


a 

THE crimson panorama was comfortably folded away 
at last from our sensitive sight. The disbanded armies 
and the disbanded lives had dispersed as best they 
might. The silken battle-flags, splashed and rent, were 
esthetically draped in the State Houses, and still pointed 
out to rural visitors on a pleasant Saturday afternoon. 
The birds sang shrilly in the great cemeteries at Arling- 
ton, at Getty sburg g,and the rest. The old uniform was 
cut over to make a coat for the boy. Men had learned 
to pass the red cap of the messenger without touching 
their own. Women had already dared to scold the 
saved soldier, for whose life they would have sold their 
souls. The crape was worn out, and the tears were 
dry. It was beginning to be too much to ask of one to 
follow the procession on Decoration Day. It was ten 
years after the war. 

It was wearing to the end of a November day, and a 
poor sort of day even at that. The wind had blown 
from the east for forty-eight hours, and was rising still. 
The trees objected heavily to this fact with groaning 
bare boughs, and in these little suburban places there 
seemed to be a dismal superfluity of trees. They stood 
about forlornly in rows, like veterans who were no 
longer wanted. Now that the elm and maple leaves lay 
crushing paralytically under foot, or whirled hysterically 
over head and athwart through the gray air, of what 
use was all this gauntness of outline and tenacity of 
existence, except to drip into one’s eyes and make 
the houses damp ? 

It was going to rain when it could make up its mind 


to. Noone aeget out of doors dhe could help it. “The 
pedestrians were few out here in these wide spaces, The 
afternoon drives were over. The fat horses had bowled 
the carriages away to the luxurious stables. Ladies 
prattled shivering within, and ordered the parlor-fire 
lighted. The gentlemen had come earlier, and crosser, 
than usual from their business. The lap-dogs sat in the 
bay-windows, occupying crimson cushions and wearing 
bows to match. The horse-car on the long single track 
made the chief sign of motion in the windy dusk, unless 
one noticed the milkman or had a personal stake in- 
volved in the coming of the evening express. Even the 
leaves had the air of trying to get in-doors, and the 
whirls of dust wore a dejected look, as of objects de- 
pendent on private charity for shelter. 

It was no night, it was no place, for a peddler, as 
anybody but a peddler would have known. The poor 
fellow who came toiling on behind the half-past five 
Scotch-plaid horse-car, which had stopped to let off the 
stout gentleman at the large, high-art green house that 
stood back from the streets, looked as if he would have 
shown more discouragement if he had been more used 
to hope. He walked most wearily, and as one ob- 
served him one might have seen that it was the weari- 
ness of disease, which differs from that of healthy 
fatigue with a kind of distinction that the well cannot 
perceive. He had a little bag or knapsack strapped 
across his shoulders in an easy way, as if they were well 
used to it; he bore it, indeed, with a certain grace. He 
had the figure of a man who would have walked erect if 
he had been well. He was tall and well put together. 
He had a pair of fine blue eyes, but these no comfort- 
able person would have cared to examine, for fear that 
he should remember them ; would have gone on perhaps, 
as the stout gentleman did, whistling down an uneasy 
sense that he had seen the saddest thing yet in the 
whole November landscape. 

**T might try it myself,’ said the peddler, pausing 
before the high-art green house. That house was a - 
novelty then, the daring freak of a young English 
architect. It attracted all manner of moths like this, 
by the sheer barbaric force of color. The people who 
lived there— Hathaway by name, though that is of 
small importance to us or the peddler—had observed it. 
Mrs. Hathaway complained that she could halve the 
number of beggars and other tramps by a coat of cool 
gray paint—something after the manner of Ruskin, 
who doubtless had these social facts in view, in the pro- 
mulgation of his architectural theories. 

‘“*T°*ve tried most all sorts,’? said the peddler pa- 
tiently, ‘“‘the big and the little, yellow and white. I 
haven’t tried a green house yet. There’s a deal of yel- 
low ochre in it. It’s a very well painted house— 
unfashionable though. I might as well venture. Un- 
fashionable folks ain’t so likely to have fashionable 
hearts; nor their views about tape and needles ain’t so 
stylish either,’? he added aloud, as he turned into the 
dusky avenue. 

Of sane people, only the very solitary talk aloud. As 
he turned from the avenue to strike the little winding 
path that led to the back of the house, the great front 
door of the mansion opened, and several peopie came 
out. There were perhaps four ladies and two gen- 
tlemen. A carriage or two had now driven up, and 
stood waiting. The hostess herself followed her 
guests to the door, saying something about the Scotch- 
plaid car, which was overdue. They were all people of 
elegant dress and easy demeanor. They were talking 
earnestly among themselves, and lingered on the porch. 

“*T wonder,” said a gray-headed gentleman with a 
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classic profile and a bronchial cough, ‘‘if it would do to 
loan Michael Cavarini ten dollars ?’’ The classic gentle- 
man spoke timidly. 

‘*T am afraid it would pauperize him,’’ answered one 
of the ladies. 

‘*T presume it would,’’ replied the classic gentleman 
sighing. 

“ We cannot be too firm, Mrs. Wax,’’ suggested Mrs. 
Hathaway, ‘‘ although there must be exceptions to all 
theories. Do you not think Michael Cavarini has had 
time to become self-supporting ? There is the wood- 
yard, and the snow-shoveling will soon come on.” 

‘‘His visitor says he can’t get into the wood-yard, 
you know,” observed the youngest person present—a 
very young gentleman, who had a conscientious mus- 
tache. 

“True,” replied Mrs. Hathaway, ‘‘ and snow-shovel- 
ing has not been a fruitful means of livelihood since 
April, poor fellow ! Well, we must think again. Don’t 
you think it would do to continue his case at the next 
council ?”’ 

‘* Unless I get more light on the subject before Tues- 
day,”? said Mr. Wax earnestly, ‘‘I shall vote for the 
loan. I might even advocate its being fifteen dollars, 
and reduce the interest.” 

‘** As to Mrs, O’Flaherty,” urged the very young gen- 
tleman, ‘‘it seems to me we might give hera pair of 
shoes. I really don’t see how she is to go out scrubbing 
—I think we decided she was to scrub on trial, didn’t 
we ?—without shoes. One of the committee said she 
could wear rubbers. Then she said she needed some- 
thing flannel—I ’m not clear what—some of the ladies 
may know. She said she preferred it red. I have been 
in great perplexity over Mrs. O’Flaherty. My mether 
offered me an old dress for her. Do you think it would 
demoralize her past redemption ?” 

‘*T once traced the whole downward career of a man 
to somebody’s giving him a pair of pantaloons,”’ said the 
lady who thought Michael Cavarini would be pauper- 
ized. She spoke without a smile, but the rest of the 
little company broke into merriment at this, and as the 
car came swinging round the corner they parted laugh- 
ing, the ready, nervous laugh of people who have dwelt 
upon great responsibilities too long for their ease of 
heart. 

“There,” said one of the party, as they went down 
the avenue, ‘‘there is one of them this moment, Mrs. 
Hathaway. Your theories are at your threshold. If 
they don’t keep away from you, what hope is there for 
the age ? Of what use is it for us to lavish our souls and 
bodies on those problems when we can’t keep beggars 
off from our own doors? Why should we—’’ 

‘*T’m no beggar,”’ said a sturdy voice from the uncer- 
tain:shadow that the dusk was building by the servants’ 
doors. 

The little group stopped and stared at the peddler— 
all but the very young gentleman with the conscientious 
mustache, who ran to catch the plaid horse-car, and 
lost it; whereupon, I regret to say that he devoutly ex- 
pressed the wish that he had never made the acquaint- 
ance of Mrs. O’Flaherty. 

“What are you ?”? asked Mr. Wax, trying to speak 
sternly (he had a vague impression that the man had 
been impertinent), but not succeeding in the least. 

‘I’m a peddler,”’ stoutly. ‘“‘ I’ve never taken charity 
from no man—yet.” 

‘Very good. That is excellent. 
will,’’ said Mrs. Hathaway hastily. 
man.”’ 

‘* Anything would be better than to pauperize your- 


I hope you never 
‘You talk like a 


self,’ suggested the lady who did not smile. ‘‘ Cold 
and hunger are not the worst things in the world.” 

‘* Marm,”’ said the peddler, ‘‘ did you ever try it ?”’ 

The four refined, benevolent, perplexed and comfort- 
able faces glanced hard for the moment at the peddler’s 
sickly, shrinking one. He had a hunted look, glaring 
across the dark at them, where he stood apart. 

‘* My horses are getting restless,’’ said the lady who 
thought cold and hunger were not the worst things 
in the world, ‘‘and I must really go.”’ 

But Mr. Wax said he should stay and see a little more 
of this. 

‘* Go round into the side porch,’’ suggested Mrs. Hath- 
away to the peddler. ‘‘ We will look at your things 
there.”’ 

The peddler did as he was bidden, walking slowly. 
He stood on the uppermost step but one, and looked up 
at the lady and gentleman who waited in the open door- 
way against a background of bright, indefinite interior, 
as delicate and mysterious to the man as the heart of a 
rose. His arrested attitude was not without signifi- 
cance; it was that of one who could not go up, and 
would not go down. 

‘“What is your name?” began Mrs. Hathaway 
promptly. The question came kindly, yet with a cer- 
tain mechanism, from the delicate, philanthropic lips 
which had asked it so many times of so many ‘“‘cases.”’ 

‘* Tape and needles, pins and ruffling, lace and hair- 
pins—oh !| John True, marm.”’ 

‘*T will look at the needles. 
fortable living ?” 

‘** Sometimes,’’ said the peddler evasively. 

‘* Have you a permit ?”? asked Mr. Wax, with the de- 
termination of a man resolved to say the proper thing. 

‘* Sir ?—Yes. Those are American pins, marm. I’ve 
got no English to-day.” 

‘* Have you sold much to-day, John True ?”’ 

‘*Not much to-day, nor yet yesterday,” said John 
True, hesitating. ‘‘I got a breakfast for a couple of 
box-plaits and some pink tape.”’ 

‘** You look hungry,’’ said Mr. Wax, with blunt com- 
passion. 

The peddler looked at the Committee of the Associa- 
tion for the Prevention of Pauperism. He did not 
speak. The stout gentleman had come out and joined 
them; he called Mrs. Hathaway ‘‘ My dear.’’? The pug 
had followed also, and stood airing his crimson ribbons 
with high personal reserve on the door-sill ; he had the 
aspect of a sub-committee not expected to give advice, 
but admitted to unfathomable confidence. 

‘We will have some supper,” said the lady with 
vague kindness. Her thorough training as a social 
economist prevented her from saying, ‘‘I will give you 
a supper.”’ 

“‘Thank you, marm,”’ said John True, “‘ if the needles 
will pay for it.’’ 

“‘This is an excellent spirit, Mr. Wax,’’ said Mrs. 
Hathaway. A child at this moment ran from some- 
where and dashed at the stout gentleman’s neck— 
plainly a boy, by his boisterous loving. 

‘“* Ah!’ said the peddler, with a change of manner, 
“he’s a pretty little fellow.” 

‘* Some of your own, perhaps ?”’ asked the lady. 

‘Hush!’ said Mr. Wax, who was a bachelor, ‘‘ you 
—you hurt the man.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said John True. There was an 
awkward silence. The peddler was the first to break it. 

‘“*T find it hard—’’ he fumbled weakly with an imita- 
tion Valenciennes ruffle, drawing it through and through 
his gaunt fingers—‘‘I don’t find it easy, yet, to talk 
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about it all. I’d ought to by this time. My boy had 
the scarlet fever while I was in the war—him and the 
baby. They both died in one week. My wife wrote 
me about it. It broke her all up. She kind of pined 
away. She didn’t live long after I got home, herself. 
That ’s how it comes I haven’t anybody. She was a 
good wife. My boy’s name was Tommy. He was just 
the size of yours, sir—much them ways. My wife 
wanted him to goto college. I don’t think she ever 
thought he could die. I never thought of it myself till 
the letter came. I wasn’t so much acquainted with the 
baby ; but he was a cunning little thing. I suppose he 
would have grown up. My wife was very fond of him. 
My wife was a brave woman.” He drew himself up. 
‘“*She never asked me not to go—not once. I got 
wounded once or twice, and once my name got into the 
dead-list. It broke her up—I think it broke her up as 
much as the children. She said a woman had to sit at 
home and read the papers. She said a man didn’t know. 
I got home unexpected one day. When I come in— 
Madam, if you are suited with the needles, I will go.”’ 

‘* Wait a little,” said the lady gently; ‘‘we would 
like to hear some more about you before you go. Per- 
haps you would like your supper first ?”’ 

“If I’ve got to talk,’’ answered the man after a 
silence, ‘‘I ’d rather be over with it before I eat. But 
I don’t want to be asked any more questions about her 
—nor yet the boy. I ain’t in the habit of talking— 
about ’em. I ain’t very well. It tires me. My breath 
don’t come right.”’ 

‘* The man hasasthma,”’ said Mr. Waxinan undertone. 

‘* Asthma and shakes,” replied the soldier, cheerfully, 
‘*and an old wound in the hip, and some other troubles 
that soldiers have. There’s sorts enough if that would 
answer.”’ 

‘*Helen,”’ said the stout gentleman, speaking for the 
tirst time, ‘‘ bring this man in out of the cold, and order 
up his supper in the hall, wouldn’t you? It’s warmer 
for us all in there. Mr. True, come in. We won’t 
plague you about your family.”’ 

The peddler stepped in reluctantly to the great crim- 
son-carpeted hall. He glanced at the engravings and 
statuary, and removed his hat, but stood uncertain. 

‘“*T°d rather eat below, sir, but I’ll set a moment if 
you wish. Iam tired.’? He sank back, panting, upon 
one of the tall carved chairs. 

‘* Don’t sell much, I take it,’? said Mr. Hathaway, 
with the directness of the business man, who had little 
or no time for philanthropy. 

‘“*Not much, sir—no. It’s a poor business. I 
wouldn’t be at it if I could get my pension. Folks don’t 
like peddlers.”’ 

‘*But you must have had a trade,’’ suggested Mrs. 
Hathaway, ‘‘and why can’t you get your pension ?” 

‘*T was a house-painter, but that gives you the lead- 
colic, marm, if you ain’t pretty tough to start with. I 
tried it at first, but the shakes come on, and I fell off the 
ladder one day. They wouldn’t have me after that. 
Marm, I ’ve tried everything—you needn’t ask me. This 
is allI can get. I hopedI’d get my pension. I applied 
in °65. They say it’s aclearclaim. But it ain’t come 
yet. LI hope I’ll hold out till it does. I’ve got a right 
to it, I think.”’ 

His gaunt blue eyes flashed out once—he glanced 
about the warm, luxurious place. It occurred to him 
at that moment, that the lady might not have had all 
these things—and her live husband— and be able to 
send that boy to college, if it had not been for men like 
him. But he thought it would be impolite to tell her 
so. He was her company just now. 


‘“‘ Take all his things, Helen,” said Mr. Hathaway 
turning away abruptly, ‘‘and come to dinner when you 
can.’”? The man made him uncomfortable. He almost 
wished he had not sent a substitute himself. His easy 
gray eyes fell before the staring blue ones of the 
peddler. 

There was no end to the pension question if one got 
into it. Helen, thank fortune, had never been drawn 
into that yet. People had got tired of soldiers before 
she took up philanthropy. They were outworn, un- 
fashionable long since. Government was supposed to 
look after them. There were a hundred other whims, 
now, for the occupation of elegant leisure and well- 
meaning consciences. Hear her now, with her beau- 
tiful persistence, going at that poor fellow ! 

‘* But surely, Mr. True, if you are a deserving man, 
you should have got your pension long before now. I 
do not understand this business. I have—been occu- 
pied in other—directions. I should wish to help you if 
I knew how. We owe a debt—we are under obligation 
to you.”’ 

She stopped suddenly, remembering what obligations 
her sheltered, happy life was under to this peddler of 
tape and needles, lace and hair-pins. She was a young 
woman yet. She was of the generation that had sprung 
up since 1865. Her husband was older than herself. 
She had never picked lint or rolled bandages. She 
looked upon Memorial Day as a questionable popular 
festival, calculated to make drunkards, and teach the 
poor unthrifty habits, She had never searched a list of 
killed and wounded in the morning papers. She was 
able to hear military music with composure. She did 
not have to lock herself away alone, with her hands 
pressed like the clods of the grave upon her ears, when 
a soldier’s funeral passed the house. She could meet a 
blue uniform in the street without the heart-throb 
that tore the life, or the blinding mist in the eyes that 
darkened the face of the heavens and the earth. She 
did not have to get out of the room, when young people 
sang army songs, and wander about till they came call- 
ing, and wondered why she was not there to play the 
waltzes. She was one of the blessed among women who 
had not lived the war. 

‘We are under obligations to you,’’ repeated the 
gentle philanthropist, not without embarrassment. 

‘* There ’s hundreds of thousands of us,” said John 
True, monotonously. ‘“‘I hadn’t ought to wonder so 
much if I’m one of ’em. It’s queer how folks always 
have a feeling of surprise at their own troubles ; but I 
guess,’’ brightly, ‘‘ Ill get my pension come January.”’ 
He closed his little valise and shifted it cheerfully across 
his shoulder. His breath came in pants, with a painful 
sound. ‘I’ve got one of those holes in the lungs,’’ he 
said carelessly. He thrust his hand under his thin shirt 
up to the knuckles ina pitiful concavity, such as his dis- 
ease sometimes wears out of the living bone and tissue. 
‘*Tt makes me stoop,’’ he added, ‘‘and it’s bad about 
breathing; but I kep’ my arms and legs—and eyes. I 
thank you, marm, for buyingso much stock of me. It will 
keep me a good while—it will keep me several days.”’ 

‘*Have you consulted no physician ?”? asked Mr. 
Wax, as John True moved to the door. <A great gust 
of the damp night swept in. The peddler coughed and 
shivered. It was beginning to rain. 

**Oh, I have my quinine,”’ said the soldier evasively. 
‘There ’s nothing else for it.’ 

‘“*There are objections to medicating yourself with 
t! is drug and—risks,”’ suggested Mr. Wax earnestly. 

‘Sir,’ said John True, ‘‘did you ever have the 
shakes under McClellan along the Potomac ?’’ 





‘“‘ Well, well !”? said Mr. Wax deprecatingly. 

The pug was sniffing superciliously at the peddler’s 
heels, as one who was constituted an advisory com- 
mittee for the emergency, and must officially remind 
him that the open door would chill the house. The 
little boy, too, was calling his mother in to dinner. He 
could be seen through the open library door making 
darts at his father from behind, and strangling him with 
uproarious kisses. 

‘‘Go below for a good hot supper, and I should like 
to give you the address of our society,” suggested Mrs, 
Hathaway thoughtfully. ‘‘It may serve you in some 
emergency. We makeit a point to help honest people 
to be self-supporting. We have our industrial branches. 
I will write it for you—There. We do not give in charity, 
except in extremities.”’ 

‘*T haven’t fallen that far yet,’’ said the soldier, lift- 
ing his head. He looked at the sky, but there were no 
stars—it was deadly dark. ‘‘I guess I ’ll get my pen- 
sion in January ”’ cheerfully. ‘I hope I’ll hold out. I 
thank you, marm, for the supper. Next time I come 
around this way I ’ll bring some extry crimpled hair-pins 
for you. Ihave a kind in a box with a lady on it ina 
pink gown. Generally I ask something extry for the 
box. I should like to have you have it to remember me 
by. I wished I had something in my stock that would 
please that little fellow. But it’s all women’s gear. 
Good night, sir,’? to Mr. Wax, who held the door open 
and said nothing. 

But the chairman of the committee of the Associa- 
tion for the Prevention of Pauperism, hastily excusing 
himself from his hostess and colleague in philanthropy, 
shut the door of the high-art green house, and followed 
the peddler down the piazza steps. The two stood for 
a moment in the now heavily-falling rain. 

‘*You have no umbrella,”’ said the representative of 
the Extinction of Pauperism under his breath. 

‘Well, sir, no. I parted with mine one day for a— 
well, fora supper. I hadn’t had anything to eat, only 
a few blackberries that was pretty well dried with the 
drought, since the day before of a breakfast time. I 
haven’t any umbrella, but I’ll get under shelter in a 
place I know before long, now ; thank you, sir.’’ 

‘** You must take mine,” said Mr. Wax guiltily. “I 
insist upon it. And I wish—here—I—I beg your par- 
don,’’ cried Mr. Wax, looking all around him with a 
scared air, ‘‘ but I never enlisted myself. I had an in- 
valid sister, and I—at any rate, I didn’t. I do not 
enjoy it to see a soldier going about the State of Massa- 
chusetts in the condition you are in. I really do not 
enjoy it!’ repeated Mr. Wax, wiping his forehead ; 
‘and if you won’t look upon it as a charity—for we 
seldom give in charity, nor even asa loan, for our loans, 
you know, are subject to the advisory committee—and, 
in fact, if you would be so good, Mr. True, as not to 
look upon it—officially, anyhow—but just to give one 
human being the privilege of putting some comforts, 
such as umbrellas and other necessaries of life into 
another human being’s way,” finished Mr. Wax wildly, 
“I should be infinitely grateful to you. As a civilian,” 
added Mr. Wax, ‘‘ who is under obligations to a sol- 
dier, I must say that I will not have you look upon 
this as a charity. It would be contrary to your ex- 
cellent instincts ; it would be contrary to all our prin- 
ciples; it would be— Good night, sir,” cried Mr. 
Wax severely, and, glancing about him with the air 
of one detected in a felony, the chairman of the com- 
mittee of the Association for the Prevention of Pauper- 
ism tucked a fat bill into the peddler’s thin hand, and 
fled for his life, 


_ brother’s keeper. 
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THE nation had come up like a convalescent from a 
fever, not without a certain increduiity of the disease 
which it had survived. The public credit was sturdy. 
The reduction of the war debt had become one of tue 
financial wonders of the world. The business outlook 
was clear. So long as England ate our beef, and our 
superfluous grain went as ballast to the merchantmen, 
what would we? Since the great Western crops were 
assured, the chinch-bug to be disposed of by kerosene 
and milk (one could hardly respect even a chinch-bug 
who refused to surrender life upon that diet), the forest 
fires out, the floods down, and the Hutchison and Saint 
Gray Railroad managed by Boston capital, wiio could 
complain? If the banking system is safe, and the kin- 
dergarten semi-annual has subscribers ; if pencil-lined 
summer silk is fifty cents a yard, the Prohibitory law 
defeated, the three-and-a-half per cents atloat, and we 
have a country week for sick babies, ‘‘ what can we want 
besides ??? A chorus of fifty million voices adopts this 
national anthem from the hymmn-book, and chants 
piously. 

It is the day when we look in the morning papers for 
the score of the last national base-ball match. It is the 
day when we thrill over the accident to the stroke of the 
inter-collegiate regatta. It is the day when we play 
lawn tennis with the ladies. It is the time when all 
the ardor of our soul is flung into the cut of our landau ; 
when we discuss the bang on the tails of our horses ; 
when we camp out in the Yellowstone on an August 
vacation, and our wives pray for us as for men in mor- 
tal peril. It is the time when we give thirty thousand 
dollars for a French painting; when we agonize over 
the ‘‘ punkin ’’-colored frieze claimed as old gold upon 
our summer villas; when we amuse ourselves chasing 
what we call a fox, at the watering-place affecting im- 
ported fashions and humanities; when the crack in the 
faience vase stirs our natures to their depths. It is the 
day when gamboge yellow china monsters, costing a 
hundred dollars a pair, sit over against our thresholds 
in the front hall. It is the day when we give five hun- 
dred for a lap-dog, and three dollars a visit for the calls 
of the dog-doctor. It is the day when we have adapted 
social science to the impulses of the heart. It is the day 
when we know to a copper how much it is right to give 
our starving sister. It is the day when we are generous 
toa fault with our thoughts, with our time, with our 
nerve, with our privacy, with all the sweet and sacred 
resources which have a value to human need, beside 
which, indeed, mere money may be a slight and chilly 
contribution. It is the day when we find ourselves 
proud of the extent to which we have become our 
It is the day of harbor excursions, 
and women’s prisons ; of the society for educating you 
at home, and the great firm that takes you from behind 
its counter to send you abroad, It is the day of the 
flower charity and rides for invalids. It is the day 
when we stubbornly investigate insane hospitals, and 
when women on the State Boards of Charity discover 
that female convicts have not been supplied with night- 
gowns. It is the day when the merciful executioner 
of our superannuated dogs or horses gives a new trade 
to society and a new humanity to life. It is the day 
when the law takes a child away from‘’a drunken 
parent, and a man may be arrested if he kicks a donkey. 
It is the day when our navy consists of fourteen un- 
armored cruisers, and twelve old-fashioned monitors. It 
is the day when the applications for pensions are coming 
in at the rate of three thousand a month. It is the day 
when two hundred thousand pension claims remain un- 
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settled. It is the day when over one hundred Massa- 
chusetts soldiers are found in almshouses. It is twenty 
years after the war. 


On a hot, bright day in May, 1882, the physician in 
charge of the State Almshouse at Tewksbury received 
a summons to attend a sick pauper as promptly as pos- 
sible. It was not the first call; the man had troubled 
him before ; but of late had kept more quiet. At one 
time there had been talk of sending him to the insane 
wing, but for this reason and that, it had never been 
done. The doctor went to the pauper’s bedside with 
a dubious expression, as one who distrusts his own 
leniency. 

The patient was the last in the long row in the men’s 
ward. His cot came up blankly against the wall. Some 
of the men had a window. 

‘“*T get tired of the wall,’’ said the patient abruptly, 
as the physician entered. 

‘It ’s always something, you know, True,’’ answered 
the doctor carelessly. ‘‘ Well, how is it to-day? 
Choking again ?”’ 

‘It’s always chokes, Doctor,’’ patiently, ‘‘ but it’s 
the cannon in my head I mind the most to-day. There’s 
flashing and firing enough to blow Lee into eternity. 
Off and on I feel shells—then they bust and scatter down 
my backbone, Seems I was blown up nigh all night. 
Jiggs says I kep’ him awake. I think very like. I 
thought he was Beauregard, till it come sun-up. But I 
hadn’t nothin’ to fling at him, only the pillow, and I 
ain’t strong enough to fling the pillow. You needn’t find 
fault ; [laid still, Doctor. It was hard not to go at ’em, 
but I kep’ still. I’m better to-day, Doctor—if you 
could muzzle them cannon.”’ 

‘*Oh, yes, Ill muzzle the cannon,”’’ said the physi- 
cian lightly. He poured a teaspoonful from a vial, which 
was labeled Bromide Potass. 

* You can’t muzzle ’em!’’ cried the patient con- 
temptuously, ‘‘ and you know you can’t. [ain’t a luny— 
yet, nor I[ain’t a born fool. That sort of talk don’t help 
a man in his senses. We used to have a doctor to home 
I’d like to see. My wife was very fond of that doctor. 
He understood my constitution, she said. He’d know 
whether I was dying or not. Inever thought I’d come 
to a poor-house doctor.”’ 

“Dying fiddlesticks!’? retorted the doctor good- 
humoredly ; but he took in the man, soul and body, at 
one long glance, before he left him. The eye of an 
anxious physician is like a sharp-shooter. 

‘* Take the medicine, and let the cannon roar, if they 
will, True. They won’t hurt anybody. I’ll be back if 
you don’t feel easier.” 

“T fought in fifteen battles, Doctor!’ the patient 
cried after him—his voice re-echoed through the long, 
gaunt room—‘‘I fought in fifteen battles. I was at 
Fair Oaks, and Malvern Hills, and Bull Run, and An- 
tietam, and—oh, I’ve forgotten the rest. I was 
wounded twice. Once I got on the dead-list, and my 
wife read it in the papers. I was—look here, I never 
told you before. I don’t often speak of it. I fought 
the war out ; I didn’t talk about it while I was peddlin’ ; 
I was afraid folks would say I was tradin’ on my 
miseries. You know you couldn’t be the same man 
-after all them years if you was to try. I did the best I 
could at peddlin’. I never thought I ’d come to Tewks- 
bury—I never thought of it !”” 

His voice rose to a kind of wail which was the worst 
thing in the world for the paupers. Some one ordered 
him sharply to keep still. The doctor went down to 
discuss the patient with the superintendent ; it was not 


a case exactly for the State visitors who were coming 
any day now ; yet it seemed hard to turn him into the 
asylum. 

‘* He ’s only quinine-crazy ; it isn’t like the genuine 
thing, you know. Idon’t incline to disturb him ; he’s 
a pretty sick man. He takes the whole business hard. 
He wasn’t cut out for a pauper—the more’s the pity.” 

‘** Look here, True,” said Jiggs, after the doctor had 
gone, ‘‘I’m sorry for ye, upon my word. Id give ye 
somethin’ to fling at me if I had it. I’m nothin’ but a 
dummed fool that drank himself into this, but by the 
Lord Harry, if I’d fit for my country—too drunk ; 
they wouldn’t have me—I should call this a dummed 
shame. Beas crazy as you like, for all me—J won’t 
complain of ye.”’ 

‘“*Thank you, Jiggs,’’ said the sick man patiently. 
He fell silent after this ; so silent that they thought him 
much improved. He turned over on his little cot with his 
face to the great white wall, and dropped into a stupor, 
half doze, half day-dream, through which his thoughts 
stirred with a sluggish fear, like lost things that dared 
not move lest they should get farther still astray. He 
had always had these sullen times since he had been at 
Tewksbury. He had been there over two years. They 
had found him a tractable pauper; helpless with ma- 
laria and asthma, and his other ails ; deranged at times 
with the over-use of quinine—a poisoned wreck. His 
fine blue eyes were hollow, and his lips livid. He was 
no longer a pleasant-looking fellow. One wondered 
what this defender of his country might be thinking of, 
lying there with his face to the poor-house wall. His 
lost life? His last battle? More probably his next 
dose. He muttered a good deal and stared about. He 
had quite outlived his own romance (a pitiable fate for 
the most attractive of us), and no longer appealed to any 
but the most keenly imaginative sensibilities. 

Some one spoke to him softly, as he lay there stupidly 
enough, that hot June day. At first he thought it 
was the robin that sang afternoons on the tree that 
grew across the street on the other side of the poor- 
house ; but after a moment’s attention he perceived 
that it was the voice of a woman. When he turned, he 
saw that several people were by his bedside, some gen- 
tlemen and this lady. He made a sign to intimate 
that he had seen her before, and that he welcomed her. 

“*T have often thought of you,”’ said Mrs. Hathaway, 
“but I had never expected to find you here. My duties 
bring me here to observe the condition of the inmates. 
I am sorry to find you one of them.”’ 

‘“‘T want to speak to that man,”’ said John True 
faintly. He pointed to Mr. Wax, who shrank a little in 
the background. The gentleman advanced and leaned 
over the cot. 

**T won’t tell of you,’’ whispered the pauper. 

** Don’t,” sighed Mr. Wax. 

‘* But it did a heap for me, sir. 
nels come winter. 


I got boots and flan- 
It kep’ me in comforts, till you 
seemed to me, as I thought on you, most like own folks, 


sir. But I never told on you.” 

**T’m much obliged to you,’ said Mr. Wax, cough- 
ing heavily. His bronchial condition explained a great 
deal of surplus emotion that a philanthropist must find 
inconvenient. 

‘*T am very sorry to find you here,’’ repeated Mrs. 
Hathaway gently. ‘‘ We will hope soon to—to have 
you self-supporting and happy.’’ She looked vaguely 
about; then suddenly her fine eyes filled. The peddler 
was greatly changed. She was not used to sick people, 
but she began to see that he looked very ill. 

“*He’s crazy as a coot,’? volunteered’ the amiable 
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Jiggs from the next cot; “‘ but I let him fling pillows at 
me,”? complacently. “ I’m nothin’ but a dummed 
drunkard myself.”’ 

‘You ’re an excellent fellow,’ said Mr. Wax help- 
lessl 

Pell us,’? urged Mrs. Hathaway, ‘‘ how you came 
here, Mr. True, can’t you ? ILamso verysorry. I havea 
better place for you I think. I see you are not able to 
work at present. We are establishing a home—”’ 

‘Tt takes a pensionable status to get into hospitals,” 
interrupted John True. ‘* They wouldn’t have me— 
I’ve never got my pension yet. Something was always 
the matter. I thought I’d get it come January when I 
was to your house, but it was always something. Last 
of all, the surgeon he up and died. I had to have his 
testimony as to what ailed me at time of my discharge. 
We got most all the other witnesses—one of ’em he ’d 
cleared out to Indiany after a divorce, and it took all 
that time to captur’ him—then this feller had to go and 
die. They said my claim warn’t good for nothin’ with- 
out the surgeon’s testimony. That clean discouraged 
me,’ added the soldier. ‘‘I’d been in fifteen battles ! 
Id been wounded twice! I fought in Fair Oaks, and 
Malvern Hills, and Bull Run, and Antietam, and—oh, 
seems to me if there wasn’t so many folks round I could 
remember the rest.”? He looked wildly about, panting. 

‘*T hoped that sedative would work better,’’ said the 
doctor, who had joined the group. 

‘*But this is not to be a national hospital,” persisted 
Mrs. Hathaway. ‘‘It is to be a state affair, where you 
will not have to wait for anything. There is to be as 
little red tape as possible. I have become very much 
interested in it—I am one of the committee. I confess 
I think it is rather late, but better late than never. We 
must get you into it, Mr. True.”’ 

“I don’t know nothing about it, ” said the pauper 
apathetically. 

‘‘We will speak to the superintendent at once,” 
urged the lady nervously. ‘‘ We will have you made 
comfortable there for the rest of your days.” 

‘“Thank you, marm; but it’s too late for that.” 

The soldier turned his face to the wall. He was tired 
of all these fine people. He had no faith in their homes 
and hospitals. It would be like the pension. 

‘* There ’ll be sure to be something the matter. You ’ll 
see, they won’t let me in. They ’ll find reasons agin 
it. They won’t want me. I don’t know why. It ain’t be- 
cause I didn’t fight. It ain’t because I wasn’t wounded. 
It ain’t because I wasn’t honorably discharged. It ain’t 
because I ain’t sick. . . . Lord! I never thought 
I’d come to the poor-house! I never thought of it! 
I’ve been here two years and three months, and I 
ain’t dead yet. . . . Lord, how I took on at first! 
I’ve got used to it now.” 

‘* What made you come at the last ?’’ some one asked 
him gently. 

‘They took me, sir. They said I was starving. The 
selectmen found me in a corn-field of a November 
night. I wasn’t very well. It was in a town where I 
hadn’t sold much of anything.”’ 

‘Oh, well,”’? said Mrs. Hathaway, restraining herself 
with much emotion, ‘‘ we will take you out of the poor- 
house. We will come back for you next week.”’ 

‘“*Marm,”’ said the pauper, ‘‘I ain’t an object of inte- 
rest for a lady now. I wouldn’t trouble yourself if I 
was you.” 

He turned his face to the wall again, and said no 
more to them. Only, as the gentlemen passed out of 
the ward, he beckoned once, and Mr. Wax returned and 
asked his pleasure. 
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‘* Will this be a real thing, this place you tell of ?” 
asked the pauper. ‘‘ No play-work, an Orderly, and a 
flag, and other soldiers? I’d like to die under a roof 
where the flag belonged, if I could as well as not. It 
would be something not to die in the poor-house, wouldn’t 
it, sir ?”’ 


They had moved him, although he was very weak. It 
was thought best, at the last moment, to make the ex- 
periment, and they bore him with what tenderness they 
might, on the little journey from Tewksbury to Chelsea, 
and so through the welcome dashes of the sea-winds up 
the Powder-Horn Hill and into the home which Massa- 
chusetts had provided for her scattered heroes. It was 
an exceedingly hot day, and as he got out of the carriage, 
which he tried to do without assistance, he turned his 
face to the salt breeze and looked pathetically about. 

“*It’s cooler here than it was in Tewksbury,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I’ve nothing against ’em at Tewksbury ; but 
it was a hot place for sick folks.”’ 

Then, glancing up the height of the building, his 
gaunt, dull face flashed fire. 

‘*Oh, there ’s the Flag! See! Howshe flies! Ain’t 
she a living beauty! Oh, I’m glad to get under the 
Flag !”’ 

He made the military salute gravely, then bared his 
head, his face upturned to the solemn symbol for which 
he had sacrificed youth, health, home, hope and life. 
Not much, to be sure, but this obscure man gave what 
he had. We may remember it, now and then, although 
we are truly busied about many other things. Thirty 
years are a generation. Half of the men who sent him 
forth are in their graves. We who remain have more 
modern subjects of thought and care than these poor 
wrecks, who have sifted through the strain of broken 
business habits, incurable disease, growing age and in- 
creasing friendlessness. You who have sprung up since 
the rank and file were our hope and our glory, to whose 
happy young ears a drum-tap has no more solemn 
meaning than a serenade, and to whose fancy a soldier 
presents the form of the sleek cadet disporting himself 
at Magnolia, or the useful messenger who carries your 
invitations—it is our fault if we have suffered you to for- 
get that sacred debt whose bonds bear interest unto the 
third and fourth generation of them that owe it, and 
shall reflect the military quality of loyalty upon thou- 
sands of them that honor it and reverence its obligations. 

These were our trust ; how fare they at our hands? 
Our saviors then ; are they our heroes now ? 

John True went into the Soldiers’ Home quietly ; 
they helped him on either side, for the outbreak of life 
with which he had greeted the flag passed quickly, and 
he moved and breathed with difficulty. 

Comrades saluted him as he crossed the threshold, 
and the ‘‘ Orderly ’’ about whom he had asked, was 
there. They took him to the place assigned him. Its 
coolness, size and comfort seemed to confuse him. 

‘“* These are your quarters,’”’ said the Orderly. 

‘“*Eh? Not—here ?” 

‘“* Yes, these are your quarters.”’ 

‘But this must be officers’ quarters. 
Officer.”’ 

‘*No; these are your quarters.”’ 

The pauper soldier began to tremble, looked appeal- 
ingly about—made as if he would entreat to be left 
alone ; then : 

‘*My God! My God!’ he cried aloud, and sank down 
sobbing mightily before them all. 


I wasn’t an 


He lingered for a little while, not in great pain, and 
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with so much comfort that they had at first hopes of his 
regaining life. He knew better than this himself, but 
he did not try to undeceive them. He lay quietly, sleep- 
ing a good deal, and smiling upon all who spoke to him. 
He often said : 

**Oh, I am so comfortable, so comfortable !”’ 

Sometimes he told the boys that he never thought he 
should have come to the poor-house ; and once he said 
again that it was a good deal to die with the flag over 
your head. 

One day he called the Orderly and said : 

‘**T forgot to tell those gentlemen why my daughter 
couldn’t support me. I had a daughter, but she mar- 
ried at sixteen—that ’s why. Sissy married a drunkard. 
He was a Dogberry fellow—his father drank before him, 
They ’re out West somewhere, but I haven’t heard frum 
her. for a long spell. Sissy couldn’t do the first thing 
for me. It would have been better for Sissy if she had 
had the scarlet fever when the boys did—but she lived 
instead.”’ 

At another time he said, with some anxiety : 

‘“*T forgot to ask that lady whether she ever got the 
extry box of hair-pins I owed her for my supper. I 
sent it by another peddler I knew.’ It had a picture on 
the cover—it was a pretty box. I wish I’d asked her.” 

It was noticeable that as he failed, the more unplea- 
sant aspects of his appearance gave place to a certain 
touching refinement which might have been native to 
the man. As death advanced, the most painful marks 
of disease retreated. Fire returned to his fine blue eye. 
That weak dropping of the under lip fell into firmer lines. 
The muscles of his face began to move with a kind of 
precision, like men on duty under clear orders. The 
vacillation of pauperism departed from the soldier’s 
face in those last days. He spoke less and less; when 
he did, it was usually to say something about Mary, 
and some one asked him one day if Mary was his wife. 
He nodded silently. He did not feel that he cared to 
talk about her to these strange men. 

He thought of her—it seemed to him that he thought 
of her all the time. It was as if he had forgotten every- 
thing while he was in the poor-house. Now, it was like 
getting home again, after these twenty years. 

Whether adream or awake—who should say that has 
not himself come to that haze which separates the facts 
of this which we call life from the mysteries of that 
which we name death ?—he experienced much that had 
gone from his memory, leaving a blankness like that 
which rests in one’s mind upon the lives of other men. 

He remembered the row of holes perforated in the 
brown straw hat that he hung up in the entry the day 
he had enlisted. There was a little tin horse under foot, 
and he hit it, so it trundled away with a tinkling sound. 
There was a rag-mat in the entry ; it had blue roses, 
and one of the petals was worn and pieced out with 
black alpaca. As he looked down at it, fumbling and 
delaying, dreading to tell her as he had never once since 
dreaded death when under fire, the child from within 
piped out shrilly : 

‘*My omeizzen Ye-ev-ing, my 
Resizzenere ; 
Ven wy shoulda ma-a-ma, 
If twyalsypere ?”’ 

And Mary was hurt because he went to wash himself 
without first kissing her. But he was so covered with 
red paint! He had been painting a red house—Seth 
Grimace’s house. 

They had doughnuts and hash for supper, and Sissy 
was not there. Sissy was at the picnic; she had the 
umbrella, lest it should rain, and was coming home 





with Jenny Severby. Sissy looked like her great-aunt 
who married a dissipated fellow. Poor Sissy! But 
Tommy crushed the cinnamon rose in his father’s 
pocket, leaning so close against him at supper-table. 
. . . How she looks with the rose in her bosom— 
pretty! The baby pulled at it, and she put it in her 
hair. That was more becoming. Mary was always 
neat. 

See! we go out into the garden after tea to walk. 
He throws away the pipe, and the rooster objects to to- 
bacco; that pleases Tommy, strangling him with kisses 
from behind. Tommy has on a green-checked gingham 
apron. Let us count the checks to steady a man’s 
mind against this thing he has to do, that is so much 
worse than the deadliest battle of them all, though he 
fought the war out and was taken out of Tewksbury 
poor-house before he died. There are the currant 
bushes; the cherry tree is in blossom, and the flowers 
fall like snow. There are the cabbages in the south- 
west corner, doing well. The sun is setting. Where 
shall we put Sissy’s teeter-board ? Shall Tommy have 
a rabbit? Yes, Mary, have your geraniums, my girl, 
anywhere you like. She hangs upon his arm now, 
leaning toward him; puts up her hand. Oh, how soft 
it is! There were only men—men out there. In all 
these years, Mary, I have never touched another 
woman—not even her hands. You never need be 
jealous in your grave, my girl! . . . Ill tell you when 
we get into the house. Not yet! not just yet! Give 
me a few moments’ time! I can’t tell you this minute ! 

Then coming to himself—with a sense of suffocation— 
“I’m choking !—Doctor !—Sir, excuse me. I have 
made you trouble. I was thinking about another 
matter.”’ 

He drifted off again into half-dreaming soliloquy.— 
The baby cried and she went in. I think Ill put it off. 
1 will not tell her to-night. I had rather get a little 
stronger before I tell my wife I have enlisted. . 
That was just like her! Tospare me—everything. She 
always did. But I would have told her if she ’d waited 
a little lomger. When I felt better I’d have told her. 
Oh, my girl, come here! Come here ! 

I haven’t held no other woman in my arms, Mary,— 
and it ’s fourteen years since she died. Come here, and 
let us talk it over if we can. . . . I say, boys, do you 
hear that? No? Oh,no. I see—it is some music that 
I heard. My little boy used to sing. This is the hymn. 
Why, I hear it: 

‘* My home is in Heaven.”’ 

Don’t hear it, boys, none of you? 

‘* My home is in Heaven, 
My rest is not here.’’ 

I can hear it very plain. We didn’t get much home 
here, did we, boys ? Broke up somehow—upset seems to 
me—come to an end before its time. I had a pleasant 
home before the war. 

‘* Home is in Heaven !”” 

Well, maybe—I wouldn’t undertake to say ; but it’s 

asking a good deal of folks . . . to wait .. . solong. 


It was noon on the thirtieth of May. All over the 
land flags floated at half-mast, and from every United 
States military post came the boom of heavy guns fired 
in honor of the nation’s dead. John True heard the 
solemn sound as it came at regular intervals from the 


distant harbor forts. It started his slow heart-beats 
and he roused himself with a flash of the old spirit : 
‘“*Ready! Aim! Fire! he cried. . . . Fair Oaks !— 
Malvern Hill !—Bull Run !—Antietam ! Give it to ’em, 
boys! give it to’em! Look at the Flag and think of 
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your folks at home ! Shall we give our lives for nothing ? 
‘Aim low, boys! Government will look after ye, don’t 
ye fear! Old Massachusetts won’t allow us to suffer ! 
Each mortal man of us has got the promise of the 
United States of America to care for him and his’n if he 
drops! Let ’em have it, boys! Hurrah for the old 
Flag! Fair Oaks !—Malvern Hill!—Bull Run !|—An- 
tiecam! .. .” 

They went swiftly to his bedside, and held him to 
the strong salt air. They spoke affectionately. There 
was little to say. Some one prayed aloud, but it was 


doubtful if he heard. He stretched his arms out with 
a gesture of infinite tenderness, and to the comrade 
nearest who supported him he said : 

“Tve got my discharge, old fellow, and now I’m 
going home to see my wife. I almost daresn’t, for she 
isn’t very strong. Do you think it will be too much 
for her—so sudden—when she—when she—sees me 
coming in ?” 

The minute guns timed his failing pulse-beats, but he 
no longer heard them, and so Private John True kept 
his last Decoration Day. 





DECORATION DAY. 


SWEET sleep our heroes, couched beneath the sod, 
Wrapped in their winding sheets of blue and gray ; 

While o’er their heads the fairest flow’rets nod, 
Kissed by the breath of May. 


War-wasted, weary, sank they down to rest, 
Spent with the struggle in their country’s need ; 
No gentle breathings heave the placid breast, 
No signs of love they heed. 


And yet new life through all the world doth beat ; 
Its rhythmic splendors throb through space afar ; 
It blossoms in the daisies at their feet, 
It glows in yonder star. 


And so the souls of heroes whom we sing 
Sleep not; but far in Heaven’s fadeless clime, 
O’er all the nation’s grateful offering, 


Keep watch and ward sublime. 
Hester M. POooLe. 





“IDAHHO.” 


THE name of the great northwestern gold-fields, com- 
prising Montana and Idaho, was originally spelled 
I-dah-ho, with the accent thrown heavily on the second 
syllable. The word is perhaps of Shoshonee derivation, 
but it is found in some similar form, and with the same 
significance, among all Indians west of the Rocky 
Mountains. The Nez Percé Indians, in whose country 
the great black and white mountain lies which first in- 
duced the white man to the use of this name, are re- 
sponsible for its application to the region of the far 
Northwest. 

The literal meaning is ‘‘sunrise mountains.”’ Indian 
children among all tribes west of the Rocky Mountains, 
so far as I can learn, use the word to signify the place 
where the sun comes from. Where these tawny people 
live out of doors, go to bed at dusk, and rise with the 
first break of day, sunrise is much to them. The place 
where the sun comes from is a place of marvel to the 
children ; and, indeed, it is a sort of dial-plate to every 
village or ranchrea, and of consequence to all. The 
Shoshonee Indians, the true Bedouin of the American 
desert, hold the mountain where the first burst of dawn 
is discovered in peculiar reverence. 

This roving and treacherous tribe of perfect savages, 
stretching from the Rocky Mountains almost to the 
Sierras, having no real habitation, or any regard for the 
habitation of others, but often invading and overlapping 
the lands of fellow savages, had some gentle sentiments 
about sunrise. ‘‘Idahho” with them was a sacred 
place; and they clothed the Recky Mountains, where 
the sun rose to them, with a mystic or rather a mytho- 
logical sanctity. : 

The Shasta Indians, with whom I spent the best years 


of my youth, and whose language and traditions I know 
entirely, as well as those of their neighbors to the north 
of them, the Modocs, always, whether in camp or in 
winter quarters, had an ‘*‘ Idahho,”’ or place for the sun 
to rise. This was a sort of Mecca in the skies, to which 
every Indian lifted his face involuntarily on rising from 
his rest. I am not prepared to say that the act had any 
special religion in it. I only assert that it was always 
done, and done silently, and almost, if not entirely, rev- 
erently. 

Yet it must be remembered that this was a very 
practical affair nearly always and with all Indians. The 
war-path, the hunt, the journey—all these pursuits 
entered almost daily into the Indian’s life, and of 
course the first thing to be thought of in the morning 
was ‘‘Idahho.’? Was the day to open propitiously ? 
Was it to be fair or stormy weather for the work in 
hand ? 

But I despair of impressing the importance of sun- 
rise on those who rarely witness it; although to the In- 
dian it is everything. And that is why every tribe in 
the mountains, wherever it was, and whatever its ob- 
ject in hand, had a Mount ‘‘Idahho.”? This word, 
notwithstanding its beauty and pictorial significance, 
found no place in our books till some twenty-one years 
ago, and then only in an abbreviated and unmeaning 
form. . ° 

Indeed, all Indian dialects, except the ‘‘ Chinook,” a 
conglomerate published by the Hudson Bay Company 
for their own purposes, and adopted by the missionaries, 
seem to have always been entirely ignored and unknown 
throughout the North Pacific territory. This ‘‘Chi- 
nook”? answered all purposes. It was asort of universal 
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jargon, was the only dialect in which the Bible was 
printed, or that had a dictionary, and no one seemed to 
care to dig beyond it. 

And so it was that this worthless and unmeaning 
‘*Chinook ”’ jargon overlaid and buried our beautiful 
names and traditions. They were left to perish with 
the perishing people; so that now, instead of soft and 
alliterative names, with pretty meanings and traditions, 
we have for the most sublime mountains to be seen on 
earth (those of the Oregon Sierras, miscalled the Cas- 
cade Mountains) such outlandish and senseless and inap- 
propriate appellations as Mount Hood, Mount Jefferson, 
Mount Washington and Mount Raineer. Changing the 
name of the Oregon River, however, to that of the Co- 
lumbia is an impertinence that can plead no excuse but 
the bad taste of those perpetrating the folly. The 
mighty Shoshonee River, with its thousand miles of 
sand and lava-beds, is being changed by these same 
map-makers to that of Lewis and Clark River. 

When we consider the lawless character of the roving 
Bedouins who once peopled this region, how snake-like 
and treacherous they were as they stole through the 
grasses and left no sign, surely we should allow this 
sinuous, impetuous and savage river to bear the name 
which it would almost seem nature gave it, for Shosho- 
nee is the Indian name for serpent. How appropriate 
for this river and its once dreaded people ! 

The dominion of this tribe departed with the dis- 
covery of gold on a tributary of the Shoshonee River 
in 1860. The thousands who poured over this vast 
country on their way to the new gold-fields of the north 
swept them away almost entirely. Up to this time they 
had only the almost helpless and wholly exhausted 
immigrant to encounter, with now and then a brush 
with soldiers sent out to avenge some massacre. But 
this tribe perished, as I have said, before the Califor- 
nians, and to-day it is not, except as one of the broken 
and dispirited remnants familiar to the wretched reser- 
tions scattered over the vast far West. 

Captain Pierce, the discoverer of gold in the north, 
located ‘‘ Pierce City ”? on the site of his discovery, in 
the dense wood away up in the wild spurs of the Bitter 
Root Mountains, about fifty miles from the Shoshonee 
River. Then ‘Orofino City’’sprang up. Then ‘ Elk 
City ’’ was laid out. But the “‘ cities’ did not flourish. 
indeed, all these ‘‘cities’? were only laid out to be 
buried. The gold was scarce and hard to get at, and 
the mighty flood of miners that had overrun everything 
to reach the new mines began to set back in a refluent 
tide. 

On the site of the earthworks thrown up by Lewis 
and Clark, who wintered on the banks of the Shoshonee 
Riyer in 1803-4, the adventurous miners had founded a 
fourth and more imposing city, as they passed on their 
way to the mines. This they called Lewiston. It was 
at the head of steamboat navigation on the Shoshonee, 
and promised well. I remember it as an array of miles 
and miles of tents in the spring. In the fall, as the tide 
went out, there was left only a few strips of tattered 
canvas flapping in the wind. Here and there stood a 
few ‘‘ shake shanties,’’ against which little pebbles rat- 
tled in a perpetual fusilade as they were driven by the 
winds that howled down the swift and barren Sho- 
shonee. 

“Tt oughter be a gold-bearin’ country,’’ said a ragged 
miner, as he stood with hands in pockets shivering on 
the banks of the desolate river, looking wistfully away 
toward California ; ‘‘ it oughter be a gold-bearin’ coun- 
try, ’cause it’s fit for nothin’ else.”’ 

I had left California before this rush, settled down 


and been admitted to the bar by ex-Attorney-General 
George H. Williams, then Judge of Oregon, and had now 
come, with one law-book and two six-shooters, to offer 
my services in the capacity of advocate to the miners, 
Law not being in demand, I threw away my book, 
bought a horse and rode express. But even this had to 
be abandoned, and I, too, was being borne out with the 
receding tide. 

Suddenly it began to be rumored that farther up the 
Shoshonee, and beyond a great black-white mountain, 
a party of miners who had attempted to cross this ugly 
range, and got lost, had found gold in deposits that even 
exceeded the palmy days of ‘‘ 49,” 

Colonel Craig, an old pioneer, who had married an 
Indian woman and raised a family here, proposed to set 
out for the new mine. The old man had long since, 
through his Indians, heard of gold in this black moun- 
tain, and he was ready to believe this rumor in all its 
extravagance. He was rich in horses, a good man—a 
great-brained man, in fact—who always had his pockets 
full of papers, reminding one of Kit Carson in this re- 
spect ; and, indeed, it was his constant thirst for news 
that drew him toward the ‘‘expressman,’’ and made 
him his friend. 

I gladly accepted his offer of a fresh horse, and the 
privilege of making one of his party. For reasons suf- 
ficient to the old mountaineer, we set out at night, and 
climbed and crossed Craig’s Mountain, sparsely set 
with pines and covered with rich brown grass, by moon- 
light. 

As we approached the edge of Camas Prairie, then a 
land almost unknown, but now made famous by the 
battle-fields of Chief Joseph, we could see through the 
open pines a faint far light on the great black and white 
mountain beyond the valley. ‘‘Idahho !’’ shouted our 
Indian guide in the lead, as he looked back and pointed 
to the break of dawn on the mountain before us.’ ** That 
shall be the name of the new mines,’ said Colonel 
Craig quietly, as he rode by his side. 

The exclamation, its significance, the occasion and all 
conspired to excite deep pleasure, for I had already 
written something on this name and its poetical import, 
and made a sort of glossary embracing eleven dialects. 

Looking over this little glossary now, I note that the 
root of the exclamation is dah! The Shasta word is 
Pou-dah-ho! The Klamath is Num-dah-ho! The Modoc 
is Lo-dah! and so on. Strangely like ‘‘ Look there !”’ 
or ‘‘ Lo!” is this exclamation, and with precisely that 
meaning. 

I do not know whether this Indian guide was Nez 
Percé, Shoshonee, Cayuse, or from one of the many 
other tribes that had met and melted into this half- 
civilized people first named. Neither can I say cer- 
tainly at this remote day whether he applied the word 
‘*Tdahho’’ to the mountain as a permanent and estab- 
lished name, or used the word to point the approach of 
dawn. But I do know that this mountain that had be- 
come famous in a night, and was now the objective 
point of ten thousand pilgrims, became at once known 
to the world as Idahho. 

Passing by the Indians’ corn-fields and herds of cattle 
and horses, we soon crossed the Camas valley. Here, 
hugging the ragged base of the mountain, we struck 
the stormy and craggy Salmon River, a tributary of 
the Shoshonee, and found ourselves in the heart of the 
civilized and prosperous Nez Percés’ habitations. Ten 
miles of this tortuous and ragged stream and our guide 
led up the steep and stupendous mountain toward 
which all the prospectors were now journeying. At 
first it was open pines and grass, then stunted fir and 
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tamarack, then broken lava and manzanita, then the 
summit and snow. 

A slight descent into a broad flat basin, dark with a 
dense growth of spruce, with here and there a beauti- 
ful little meadow of tall marsh grass, and we were in 
the mines—the first really rich, gold-mines that had as 
yet ever been found outside of California. 

‘¢ Lead and silver hath a lead; but gold has a place 
where they fine it,”? says the Bible—meaning that the 
only certain place to look for gold is where they refine 
it. Certainly the text never had a more apt illustra- 
tion than here; for of all places for gold in the wide 
world this seemed the most unlikely. The old Califor- 
nian miners who came pouring in after us, almost be- 
fore we had pitched tent, were disgusted. ‘‘ Nobody 
but a parcel of fools would ever have found gold here,”’ 
said one, with a sneer at the long-haired Oregonians 
who had got lost and found the new mines. But the 
wheat-like grains of gold were there, and in such heaps 
as had never been found even in California; and so ac- 
cessible—only a few inches under the turf or peat in the 
little meadows and little blind gulches here and there in 
this great black, bleak and wintry basin that had never 
yet been peopled since it came fresh from the Creator’s 
hand. 

In less than a week the black basin was white with 
tents. Our party located a ‘“‘city’? where we first 
pitched tent, with the express-office for a nucleus. 


Look at your map, tracing up from Lewiston over 
Craig’s Mountain and Camas Prairie, and you will find 
‘* Millersburg,”’ looking as big on the map as any town 
in the West. Yet it did not live even the winter 
through. A man soon came with a family of daugh- 
ters, Dr. Furber, an author of some note at the time. 
and settled a half mile farther on. My ‘‘city’’ went 
with and clustered about the ladies. The doctor named 
the rival ‘‘city”’ after his eldest daughter, Florence. 
It flourished in the now falling snow like a bay, and 
was at one time the capital of the territory. There is 
little of it left now, however, but the populous grave- 
yard. 

And alas for the soft Indian name! The bluff miner, 
with his swift speech and love of brevity, soon cut the 
name of the new mines down to ‘‘Idao.’? And so 
when the new gold-fields widened out during q winter 
of unexampled hardships and endurance into ‘‘ War- 
ren’s Diggin’s,’’ ‘‘ Boise City,”’ ‘‘ Bannock City,’’ and 
so on, and the new territory took upon itself a name 
and had a place on the map of the republic, that name 
was plain, simple and senseless Idaho. Should any one 
concerned in the preservation of our native and beauti- 
ful names care to know more particularly the facts here 
sketched, let him address Colonel Craig, of Craig’s 
Mountain, Idaho, a well-read and the best-informed 
man on the subject to be found in the far West ; and he 
is the man who found and named Idahho. 

JOAQUIN MILLER. 
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Aug. 8th, 1580.—I cannot write often in my sweet 
book, for that the French Ambassadors are here, and 
we have nothing but feasts and spectacles, dancing and 
cards from one day’s end to another’s. No one knoweth 
what Elizabeth’s mind is toward this French marriage. 
She doth conceal it, and Burleigh is beside himself with 
anxiety. She even deceiveth the Lords of Council, 
sometimes seeming to approve and ‘then to disapprove, 
which they do take as very willful, as that she will not 
show her real intention to those whose place it is to ad- 
vise her. 

Methinketh Elizabeth would little like to share her 
power and glory with a husband. She loveth to be king 
as well as queen ; and also she feareth that her favorites 
would withdraw their devotion were she wedded. 

She seemeth to be keeping these Ambassadors to daz- 
zle them with the wealth and greatness of her kingdom. 
Then, it appeareth to me, she will dismiss them with 
smooth and soft promises, which, when they return to 
their own court, they will find are only words. 

This evening we did have a great banquet in their 
honor on the eastern terrace. M. de Montmorenci and 
M. de Foix ate with Elizabeth at her own table. She 
was dressed in her French gown of black satin, covered 
with rubies and pearls. The gems we sew on each gown 
as she weareth it, and much time doth it take. The 
rest of the lords, both French and English, did sit with 
us maids of honor at a long tabie, and a gay feast we 
had till midnight. I wore my new bodice, powdered 
with gold and pearls, and the velvet suit belonging, 
Which moved all the maids to envy. M. de Manelon 
called for a toast in my honor, naming me as the queen 


of the table, and all the lords drank it with loud praises, 
till Elizabeth did look at us, frowning heavily. M. de 
Manelon is a pretty gallant, and much I like him. 

After the banquet we all went into the western court. 
Soon an old man appeared leading two damsels, and be- 
sought succor for them of Elizabeth. Mistress Lettice 
Arundel and I played the part of the damsels, and much 
did we enjoy it. The Earl of Essex entered, followed 
by ten knights in white, and, engaging to defend us, put 
his following in array against our pursuer, the Earl of 
Rutland, who led ten knights in blue. They fought 
stoutly on horseback with swords until the dawn of day, 
when Elizabeth declared that we were rescued, and dis- 
missed all the company to bed. I did privately give 
Essex, as our knight, a white handkerchief sprigged 
with gold, and I fear Elizabeth did espy it, for she gave 
me many black looks. 

The sun is just rising, and I must leave my book and 
take me to my bed, for need there is that I should be 
early in the Queen’s chamber, lest she give me more 
than black looks ! 

Aug. 9th.—Alack-a-day! I have indeed found out 
the meaning of Elizabeth’s frowns. This morning she 
would not let me approach her at her toilet, and gave 
no reason, only telling me to attend her after the coun- 
cil, and then I would discover the cause of her anger. 
The council was long, and I did tremble so that I could 
with difficulty help in sewing the aglets on her purple 
gold cloth. At last she came, dressed in my new robe, 
which she had secretly taken from my chamber. It was 
too short, and did become her most unkindly. She asked 
each one of the ladies how they liked it, and finally de- 
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manded of me if I did not find it too short and ill- 
becoming. I dared not but to agree. Then she said: 
‘* If it become not me as being too short, it shall never 
become thee as being too fine. Take it to thy chamber, 
and never put it on again.”’ I did so, and well I know 
that out of the meanness of their hearts the other 
maids did rejoice at my disgrace. When I returned 
Elizabeth had discovered that the handkerchief Essex 
had worn was given him by me, and she was extremely 
wroth. She beat me cruelly, so that my arm is black 
and blue, and forbade me to take pleasure on the river 
with her to-day. So here I sit, whilst all the court, 
with gay music and much mirth, are floating down the 
river to Westminster, where there will be the grandest 
bull-baiting since the Ambassadors came. I have been 
highly desirous for this day, and had wagered the rose 
I wore last evening against M. de Manelon’s pearl snuff- 
box that my favorite bull would win; and now I am 
constrained by my tyrannical mistress to stay behind. 
Shame on a queen to be jealous of her maid of honor— 
her own kinswoman also ! 

I have here for consolation a sonnet dedicated to me 
by young Will Shakspeare. It is a proper, pretty sonnet, 
and I will copy it into my book; for I must burn his 
writing, lest Elizabeth find it, when she would surely 
consider that she had great cause for anger against both 
of us: 

** Alack ! what poverty my muse brings forth, 
That, having such a scope to show her pride, 
The argument all bare is of more worth 
Than when it had my added praise beside ! 
O blame me not if I no more can write ! 
Look in your glass, and there appears a face 
That over goes my blunt invention quite, 
Dulling my lines, and doing me disgrace. 
Were it not sinful striving these to mend 
To mar the subject that before was well ? 
For to no other pass my verses tend 
Than of your graces and your gifts to tell ; 
And more, much more, than in my verse can sit 
Your own glass shows you when you look in it.’’ 


Will Shakspeare is the best rhymer in the kingdom, 
so my Lord Essex saith, and I must find means to give 
him a knot of my colors in return for this honor. 

Elizabeth set me a task before she went away, and I 
must needs betake myself to it. Little time may I have 
to myself in the Queen’s service. ~ 

Sept. 15th.—Not one moment have I had for writing 
in my dearest book in all this weary time. The French 
Ambassadors have at last gone with all their train, 
bearing proper sweet messages to the Queen Regent 
that will make her hopeful, but Elizabeth doth daily 
make sport with the ladies of d’Alengon, and I believe 
nothing will come of these negotiations. 

The great excitement of the court now is that Eliza- 
beth hath dispatched Sir Walter Raleigh to the Tower, 
for that he hath dared to marry the fair Mistress Eliza- 
beth Throckmorton. His bride is also banished from 
court, and thus they must languish till the royal dis- 
pleasure doth abate. 

Elizabeth bitterly hateth that any one of her court 
should marry, and does ask us often if we love to think 
on marriage. But we, knowing her judgment, do con- 
ceal our liking thereto. The young Mistress Arundel, 
newly come to court, did not understand this, and an- 
swered that she thought much about marriage if her 
father did consent to the man she loved. Elizabeth 
said, ‘‘ You seem honest, i’ faith ; I will sue for you to 
your father.”? And so she did, greatly to Sir Robert’s 
surprise, who said that he had never heard that his 
daughter had liking to any man, but he would give free 


consent to whatever was most pleasing to her ‘ High- 
ness’ will an’ pleasure.’’? ‘Then I will do the rest,” 
said the Queen, and called the maiden, telling her that 
her father had given his free consent. ‘‘ Then I will be 
happy, an’ please your grace,’’ replied the simpleton. 
‘**So you shall, but not be a fool and marry,’’ quoth 
Elizabeth. ‘‘I have your father’s consent given to me, 
and I vow thou shalt never get it into thy possession. So 
go to, to thy business. I see thou art a bold one to own 
thy foolishness so readily.’? At which the poor maid did 
grieve bitterly, and we have much sympathy with her. 

Sept. 18th.—Francis Bacon had audience with the 
Queen to-day, and she bade me stay by her in the con- 
ference chamber, not that she loveth me, but that she 
feared I should get speech with Essex, who was present. 
Francis Bacon is must anxious for the Attorneyship, 
and yet he is so afraid lest he offend her Majesty that 
he endeavoreth to veil his desire under great pretense 
of gallantry. Quoth Elizabeth: ‘‘We have sent for 
you to avail ourself of your counsel in filling a vacant 
position most important to our safety and protection. 
Advise us of some one who would fulfill the duties of 
Attorney-General with diligence and credit.’? I marvel 
that he did not see she was but trying him, but he an- 
swered : ‘‘ My liege sovereign, many there be who would 
fill the place with honor, I doubt not, but there is one 
whom I dare not name, who cherisheth such a deep ad- 
miration for his Queen that her welfare, and the dispen- 
sation of justice for her glory, would be the care of his 
life.’ ‘‘ Fie on your modesty !” saith Elizabeth ; ‘‘ who 
is the man?” He did have the grace to blush when 
she did smite him on the shoulder and exclaim: ‘‘ You 
need not name him ; we know the man, and will consider 
his desire to be useful to us.” 

Bacon retired, thinking his cause won, but well I 
know that Elizabeth has already chosen another for the 
position, and did but question him to see if he would 
expose his anxiety. She doth well love to lay bare the 
weaknesses of her courtiers. 

Essex will be greatly chagrined at this failure of his 
friend. He doth love Bacon like a brother ; why, I see 
not, for I judge him to be of a cold heart, and loving no 
one but himself. He is as full of knowledge as an egg 
is of meat, but he thinketh only of his own interest, 
and clingeth to Essex, methinks, as he is in high favor 
with the Queen. 

Essex is the friend of every poet and man of letters 
in the kingdom. They are all full of poverty, and he 
doth strive greatly to aid them. Elizabeth grudgeth 
that she hath promised to Edmund Spenser £100 for his 
poem, ‘‘The Faerie Queen,’ dedicated to herself, and 
Essex laboreth most earnestly to persuade her to keep 
her promise. Spenser himself hath addressed this epi- 
gram to her: 

‘*T was promised, on a time, 
To have reason for my rhyme ; 
Since that time until this season, 
I have had nor rhyme nor reason.”’ 

I think me that she will consider her queenly honor 
as suffering if she doth not keep her promise which she 
hath neglected, through Burleigh’s advice, who is more 
parsimonious even than Elizabeth herself. 

Sept. 23d.—Elizabeth did change her mind twenty 
times yesterday as to which dress she should wear to 
Greenwich Fair. She did finally wear her dark blue 
kirtle, and over it her royal mantle of scarlet, lined with 
white fur. She rode behind her master of horse, I fol- 
lowed close, and sometimes the people did gather around 
the Queen to look upon her and touch her robe so thickly 
that we could not move forward, and were almost suf- 
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till Elizabeth did graciously exclaim: ‘‘ Prythee, my 
lord, take heed that you hurt not my loving people. 
Pray, my lord, do not hurt any of my loving people.” 
But when he did desist, and she was again surrounded 
so that she might not move, she said to him in a low 
voice, ‘* Cut them again, my lord, cut them again.” 

The fair was of great interest. To show their thank- 
fulness at the honor of the royal presence, the people 
displayed many strange and wonderful things, and pre- 
sented memorials at every step. On one stage they did 
have seven looms, actively doing divers kinds of work, 
such as the weaving of worsted, the weaving of crape, 
and many other manufactures. 

At one end of the stage stood eight small women- 
children spinning worsted yarn, and at the other end 
stood as many more knitting of worsted hose; and in 
the midst a pretty boy stood forth and stayed her Ma- 
jesty’s progress with an address in verse, declaring that 
‘‘in this small show our city’s wealth is seen,” etc. 
The weavers are from Norwich, and the last verse of 
the address did say : 

‘God's peace and thine we hold and prosper well ; 

Of every month the hands the charges save. 
Thus through thy help and power divine, 
Does Norwich live, whose hearts and goods are thine.’’ 


Elizabeth was greatly pleased with this show, and did 
stop and examine the works of these small women-chil- 
dren most carefully. She is ever kind to the common 
people and feeleth like a mother to them. Would she 
were only as kind to her poor maids of honor! Of all 
the other things we saw atthe fair I may not write now, 
for Iam ordered to attend Elizabeth in her walk, and 
though it raineth dismally, she will surely go, and I 


4 


shall ruin my new mantle. Perhaps Essex will walk 
with us this morning, and I may get word with him. 
He did give me a lovely brooche at the fair, and I must 
wear it, that he may see how it pleaseth me. 

Sept. 30th.— Alas ! alas! I may never write in my 
book again. For this week I have served Elizabeth at 
table, and have been the taster. It seems that she 
conceiveth I have misbehaved, and hath complained 
bitterly to Mr. Fenton. He is my friend, and hath sent 
Sir John Harrington to tell me of the great wrath of 
the Queen. She declares that 1 have refused to bear 
her mantle when she walked in the garden (which 1 
confess is the truth, for I had my own to hold up, and 
Mistress Bridges could serve her as well as not) ; then 
she saith that I have given her unseemly answers when 
she has rebuked me, and have refused. to bear her cup 
of grace during dinner in the Privy Chamber, and do 
not attend her at prayers. She swore that she would 
no longer show me countenance, but dismiss me ‘‘ for 
an ungracious, flouting wench !”’ 

Sir John advises me to be more dutiful, and not to 
absent myself from prayers and meals, to bear her 
mantle and to wait on her more than all her servants ; 
also to go first to her chamber of any of the maids, and 
try in every way to win back favor. He says I must 
not detain my lord Essex in conversation, but rather 
shun his company, and be less careful in attiring my- 
self, which Elizabeth doth imagine is done to attract 
the earl rather than to gain her own good will. 

Indéed I little thought myself so far out of favor, and 
shall earnestly endeavor, by diligence and service, to 
win it back. Though life at court be hard, I should die 
to be sent away in disgrace. I dare write no more in 
this book, so will hide it away forever. 
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WHEN, in the flowering Maytime, the restless maples have 
shaken 

Down from their swaying branches a rustling carpet of 
crimson, 

Quickly each leaf-bud unrolls, its emerald treasures re- 
vealing. 


Side by side with the maples the feathery elms are un- 
folding ; 

Delicate green are their plumelets, in the clear sunlight 
translucent ; 

Birches with slender branches, glossy and rich and low 
bending, 

Brush rudely the long flowing tresses of willows forever 
a-weeping. 


Out from the light-tinted maples, out from the paly-green 
birches, 

Out from the willow and ash, stand the dark copper- 
beeches, so sombre— 

Sombre and dark and gloomy—a cloud on the face of the 
morning, 


Save when the sunlight strikes them, the miracle old , 
reproducing— 

Kindling a bush unconsumed, with every branch brightly 
burning ! 


Dark and rich are its robes; yet strangely its mantle of 
purple 

Shows in the fresh-blooming spring-time—a garment be- 
fitting the autumn. 


Has it forgotten the time? 
pilgrims, 


Or is it, like some of earth’s 


Doomed to a life with no spring-time—a life without even 
a summer? 

Does its past hold some dark deed of midnight, to which 
alone it bore witness, 

With shame for the treacherous act deep blushing forever 
and ever? 


. 


Blow gently, ye breezes of spring, ye breezes of summer 
and autumn ! 
Wave softly the garments of purple, whose secret is hid 


in its bosom ! 
Jvuuia P. BALLARD. 





THE HOUSEHOLD—EASY SOUPS. 


Wry is it that so many people think it a hard matter to 
have soup for dinner, and why is it that those who have 
the most available material for this purpose often use it 
the least? Now, if you are rich enough to have an expe- 
rienced cook, she will either know how to make a certain 
number of good soups, or she will scorn any simple 
methods you may suggest to her; but, if you are not 
rich—have perhaps one girl, who is only a good plain cook 
—there is every hope for you to begin most dinners with 
a tasty and nourishing soup. It has been said that a 
plateful of soup makes a warm place in the stomach for 
the dinner proper, and that digestion is much aided there- 
by. This may be so or not; but it is only claimed now 
that it is good to have soup for dinner, and that it is easy 
to have it, too. For example, yon need not goto your 
butcher’s and spend fifty or sixty cents for a.beef-bone or 
a knuckle of veal. Don’t you have roast beef once a 
week—say a rib-roast, two or three ribs ? When you have 
had your one, two or three meals from this, take the bones 
remaining—crack them if you can, leave them as they are 
if you can’t—and put them over the fire with say two 
quarts of boiling water. Now you need not take a big 
iron pot for this. It is heavy to lift, and your material 
does not require it. Some particular housekeepers will 
exclaim with horror, when I say, use a large tin saucepan 
orskillet. Cover this, and just let those bones cook all day, 
replenishing with hot water as it boils away. ‘‘ You 
cannot have your soup till to-morrow.’’ You ought not 
to have it till to-morrow. The last thing at night pour 
off the liquor, and throw away the bones. If you wish, 
strain the soup, which is now what is called stock ; but it 
will not be very bad if you don’t, for most of what is un- 
desirable will either sink to the bottom or form a cake of 
fat on top. 

Now, from these few bones please make the following: 
A rice purée, a vegetable soup, a tomato soup, a potato 
soup—almost anything except a clear soup. It all de- 
pends upon what you put into it. Have in the house 
always a bottle of celery-salt, some bay leaves and whole 
cloves. Five cents’ worth of bay leaves, to be bought at 
a druggist’s, will last a dozen years. Into perhaps a 
quart or more of soup-stock, having removed the cake of 
fat from the top, put, one hour before dinner, half an 
onion sliced and three tablesponfuls of well-washed rice. 
Let this boil gently. A few minutes before dinner add a 
saltspoonful of celery-salt, pepper and salt to taste. Chop 
a little fresh parsley fine, and put into the tureen. It 
will not flavor much, but will look pretty. A little here 
means a teaspoonful when chopped. The rice meantime 
has boiled itself into a thickish substance, forming what 
is called a purée. The color of your purée will be whitish, 
and its taste will be good. Try it. For a vegetable soup, 
chop fine one medium-sized carrot, half a turnip, one 
large onion ; add a small bay leaf and one clove, and _ boil 
with as little water as possible for one hour. If you have 
any cooked or uncooked tomatoes, add a few spoonfuls. 
Let the soup-stock come to a boil, skim, and put in the 
vegetables. Thicken slightly with two tablespoonfuls of 
corn starch or flour, and your soup is done. For a tomato 
soup, take the quart of stock and let half an onion and 
half a can of tomatoes boil together for three-quarters of 
an hour. Strain, add a teaspoonful of sugar, salt and pep- 
per, one cup of milk, and, if the stock is not very rich, a 
small bit of butter. Thicken with about two tablespoon- 
fuls of flour, rubbed to a smooth paste with a little cold 
water or milk. 

For potato soup, or purée rather, boil five medium-sized 
potatoes and one onion together until the potatoes are 
ready to fall to pieces. Drain well, sprinkle with salt. 
Have the stock hot, skimmed. Then rub the potatoes 
through a collander into the hot stock, and to make it 


smoother stir in one or two tablespoonfuls of flour, blended 
smoothly in a little cold water as in the tomato soup. 
Add pepper and a teaspoonful of chopped parsley. 

I have spoken so far only of beef bones. A leg of mut- 
ton will furnish just as much material in the way of bones 
as the beef. Then there are the beefsteak and veal cutlet 
bones, small ones, to be sure, but just put them on the fire 
in a small skillet, and they will be the nucleus of another 
soup, or give enough more for another plateful. The quan- 
tity given here is intended for a family of four. Witha 
larger family, of course there will be more bones, therefore 
more soup possible. Neither is it claimed that one can 
make a dinner of these soups. They are simply a relish 
—a preliminary to the dinner, and it is hoped have been 
presented in such a way as to seem easy to make. 

E. M.N. 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

‘*PLEASE tell me in the correspondents’ col how to clean the fila- 
gree on silverware which cannot be reached byacloth.—Mks, W. A. M., 
Chicago, Ill.’° 

‘* Pearline,”’ which is a powder sold by the box, directions for 
the use of which accompany it, will clean filagree, which must 
be dipped in or allowed to lie for a time, and then dried as 


thoroughly and carefully as possible. 


““T HAVE heard of ‘ jellies that would not jell,’ but in that regard 
have no trouble myself, so would like to give my recipe for the 
benefit of those who suffer. For currant jelly, squeeze the freshly- 
picked fruit; add to a pint of juice a pound of sugar. Put juice 
in preserving-kettle to boil, and at the same time put required 
amount of sugar in the oven in large dishes, that it may be 
thoroughly heated, but not upon any account let brown. When 
juice has boiled twenty minutes, remove toa cooler part of stove, 
and stirin hot sugar until melted, and then pour into glasses as 
quickly as possible, or it will be jelly and hard to manage. It is 
well to have the glasses on a wet table-cloth, doubled many times, 
not allowing the glasses to touch; then the jelly can be poured in 
boiling hot without danger to glasses. I have tried this recipe 
for years—always with success. It is so little trouble, requiring 
no standing over a hot stove. ‘The jelly has just the taste of the 
fresh currant, is also just the color, and will keep any length of 
time with paper covers over glasses. By following this recipe, 
one can have jelly as much of a success as ‘Grandmother’s’ 
spoken of some weeks since in THE CONTINENT. 

K. H. C., Baltimore.”’ 


‘¢¢ THe HovusEHOLD,’ THE CONTINENT: Your ‘Letter from 
Mrs. Blossom,’ in THE CONTINENT, for March 28, expressed my 
thoughts on the subject in consideration to a nicety. One more 
thinking woman coincides with Mrs. B. Could the ‘ Household 
Department’ of Judge Tourgée’s admirable magazine be instru- 
mental in abolishing the ‘sawdust-box nuisance’ in America, 
many of Columbia’s daughters would be only too grateful. 

‘* ERNESTINE.”’ 

The above correspondence explains itself, and we give 
place to both letters with the calm dispassionateness which 
distinguishes the ‘“‘ Household”’ editor. 

‘¢¢' THERE is a remedy for rats which does not poison the entire 
family. If directions are strictly followed in the use of a rat ex- 
terminator—by name, ‘‘ Rough on Rats,’’—it will work. Ihave 
tried it, and experienced safe and satisfactory results.’—E. E. 
B., in THE CONTINENT, March 7th. 

‘© * KILLING HIS WIFE WITH RAT POISON.—COLUMBIA, S. C., 
Feb. 26.—A horrible murder was perpetrated in Chesterfield County on 
Saturday night. About a year ago E. J. Terrey, a farmer, married a 
worthy young woman, but has since fallen in love with another woman. 
As the divorce laws in this state have been abolished, Terrey resorted to 
a surer and quicker plan to make himself a free man. He purchased a 
box of ‘‘ Rough on Rats,’’ which he mixed witha quantity of whisky. 
On Saturday night, his wife being unwell, he gave her a drink of the 
mixture, and then fled. On Sunday morning the neighbors found Mrs. 
Terrey in bed dead.’—From the New York Tribune, March 2d. 

**It seems E. J. T. has tried it, too, and ‘experienced satis- 
factory results,’ as it did not ‘ poison the entire family,’ but the 
wife only. ‘Rough on Rats’ is arsenic, in proportion, say in a 
twenty-five cent box, of two cents’ worth of powdered arsenic, 
colored, to twenty-three cents of newspaper advertising. 

* “6 OHEMIST.”? 











Our Premiums. 


Tue history of our Premiums, Nos. 8 and 9 (see double- 
sheet advertisement), has been very singular. They were 
suggested to us by the numerous inquiries for Judge Tour- 
gée’s works in connection with THE CONTINENT. Having 
control of his own works, the proprietor of the magazine 
concluded to put them at cost. This he was enabled 
to do by foregoing his own profits, as author, on the vol- 
umes of his works. By these means he was enabled to 
put the works to his subscribers at a lower rate than a 
jobber could procure them by the ten thousand volumes. 
It was not supposed at the time that the demand for them 
would be very considerable, and they were regarded as a 
sort of make-weight in the list of premiums of which we 
could very truly say that so much value was never offered 
for so little money toevery subscriber. In this, however, 
we were disappointed. Wherever one of these premiums 
went there was sure to be a call for another. The demand 
was so great as to exhaust our supply, and several of the 
books had to be reprinted. To our very great surprise, 
more than 5000 of our premiums were called for in the month 
of March. Rather than disappoint our patrons we put 
forth extraordinary exertions to renew our stock. At 
present rates we have enough to last about a month, and 
to avoid any misunderstanding, we give fair notice that 
our list of premiums will expire on the first day of July. 
We shall not feel ourselves bound to supply orders for any 
of the premiums on our list mailed after that date. We 
wish also to say that we will not send Nos. 8and 9 by mail 
except at the risk of the subscriber, and upon prepayment 
of postage. The premiums are put at the lowest: possible 
rate, and we cannot pay freight in addition. If parties 
choose to take the risk of delivery, we will send by mail, 
on receipt of 40 cents for No. 8, and 70 cents for No. 9. 
Otherwise we will send by express at the subscriber’s 
expense. 

wx 
A Few Words on Irish Affairs. 

“Can you refer me to any clear, dispassionate state- 
ment of the Irish question?’’ The inquiry comes to us 
from one of the leading physicians of the country. He 
says he has not time to study the matter in detail, gather- 
ing his facts from isolated sources, but wishes some com- 
plete philosophical statement of the question at issue 
between the Irish people and the English Government. 
Our friend is not singular in his desire for such a work. 
The American mind is fully satisfied that Ireland repre- 
sents many centuries of folly and injustice. It is clearly 
convinced that the present issue between the people of 
Ireland and the Government of Great Britain is the logi- 
cal outcome of ages of bad government. There is no 
more foundation for the idea that Ireland cannot be made 
prosperous and contented than there was for Dr. Johnson’s 
prejudice against Scotland. Coming to this country, when 
they once recover from the nightmare of ignorance and 
reach our average of intelligence, there is no more vigor- 
ous and successful element in our American life than the 
Irish. It is no question of the capacity of the Irish people 
for peace or self-government. It cannot be doubted by 








any sound-minded man that, had its government in the 
past been equally well adapted to the character of the 
people, Ireland would now have been as peaceful and 
prosperous as England. In other words, the evils under 
which Ireland suffers and which England periodically con- 
fronts with a fussy determination to put aside, are the result 
of misgovernment. This much is generally admitted, and 
our best American thought has gone farther and decided 
that it is the duty of the people of th’ country, as one of 
the great commonwealths of nations, to give the moral 
influence of their civilization toward the amelioration of 
the condition of the Irish people. For half a century the 
United States has contributed yearly immense sums to the 
support of the Irish people. Not only have we received 
year by year thousands upon thousands of the most im- 
poverished and most degraded of her peasantry, but hardly 
a brother or sister, son or daughter, has come to our shores 
who has not remitted a part of his earnings yearly to the 
“ould counthry’’ for the aid of some needy kinsfolk 
that remained behind. A country that, with these advan- 
tages, still grows poorer and more squalid every year, it 
is pretty safe to conclude, is not only a victim of past mis- 


government but also of present incapacity. Most thought- 
ful Americans, we venture to assert, have arrived at these 
two conclusions: the past misgovernment of Ireland is 
the cause of her present evils, and her present misgov- 


ernment is likely to continue them. These conclusions, 
however, have not been arrived at from any clear, compre- 
hensive, dispassionate review of the past or statement of 
the present that has been given us by those calling them- 
selves the friends of Ireland. Of impassioned protest and 
vehement denunciation there has been no lack. Of elo- 
quent expostulation and angry threatening there has been 
more than enough ; but if there has been written any work 
that can give to the American a fair idea of the present 
state of the Irish people and of the past conditions from 
which it sprang, we do not know it. Like our correspond- 
ent, we have long desired just such a work. We have 
wished for one that would define and delineate for us the 
Ireland of to-day—not the work of a mere reporter, who 
sees only what his eyes behold, but of one who can read 
between the lines, see beneath the surface, and show how 
to-day was evolved from many yesterdays. During the 
past three years, despite all the declamation and excite- 
ment of the struggle, no work worthy of such a crisis has 
been produced. Yet it is only by such a work that the 
relief that is desired can be obtained. After all that may 
be said, it isthe English people who rule England and are, 
in fact, the English Government. To them the appeal 
must be made. The manhood of England must be made 
ashamed to stand by wrong. The appeal must be put in 
such a form that every one may clearly apprehend the evil, 
and the remedy must not be in support of any precenceived 
notion. What is needed by Ireland now, so faras the sym- 
pathy of the world is concerned, is not conspiracy nor 
dynamite, nor any form of war against England, but a 
clear and comprehensive statement of its ills, in order 
that the universal mind may consider of the remedy, and 
urge the English people on to its adoption. 
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THERE is evidently too much truth in the oft-repeated 
assertion of the Land Leaguers, that the present Land act 
isa farce. Yet it must be confessed that it was a great 
way for the British Government to go. It is a very 
radical measure, and by its interference with vested rights 
overturns perhaps more of the traditions of the common 
law than any legislative measure ever before enacted. The 
simple admission that the government can and will, under 
proper circumstances, interfere between landlord and 
tenant, remit a portion of the rent, and compel the accep- 
tance of a price not the result of contract, is one that may 
well startle the student of English law. But that this doc- 
trine should be affirmed by a British Parliament, represent- 
ing the governing classes of a nation in which only little 
better than one in a thousand owns land in fee—a country 
in which the farmer, properly so styled, has become 
almost extinct by the absorption of the land by large es- 
tates—seems altogether incredible. So far as the system 
of land-tenure is a cause of evil in Ireland, it is the source 
of like evil in England. Indeed, it is probable that the 
middle and lower classes of the English land-workers 
have been more endamaged in pounds and shillings by the 
exactions of the land-holding class than Ireland herself. 
The evil has not been so acute, and the oppressed classes 
have been better able to secure tempurary relief by emi- 
gration. Nevertheless, the evil is the same in character, 
and the ultimate danger the same. Already it is asserted 
by careful statisticians that one in every sixteen of the in- 
habitants of Great Britain is a pauper—at least a recipient 
of some form of public charity. The interference with the 
prescriptive right of the landlord in Ireland is only the 
entering wedge. What is done, no matter how languidly 
and indifferently, in Ireland to-day, must ere long be done 
thoroughly and effectually in England. That this prin- 
ciple, lying at the very root of all English jurisprudence, 
should have been overthrown and discarded in the attempt 
to relieve Ireland should, at least, teach the Irish people 
that brains are more effectual for their cause than bombs 
or bludgeons. 


* 
* * 


Out of the present conflict between the Irish people and 
the English government have arisen two questions, which 
are likely to be of serious interest to us as Americans. 
The demand for the extradition of Sheridan and Tynan 
as accomplices in the Phenix Park murders, raises ques- 
tions which will not be decided without serious considera- 


tion by our government. While no one of any fair 
pretensions to decency or humanity can regard the mur- 
derous ravings of such fomenters of assassination as Rossa 
and Most with anything but horror, and while there is no 
doubt a growing tendency in the minds of our people to- 
ward the belief that a man ought not to be allowed to 
utter such infamous doctrines in any country ; yet it must 
not be forgotten that England has herself always drawn 
the line between political crimes and those of a private 
character. The case of the Orsini bombs has often been 
cited as one in point. Almost a hundred lives were de- 
stroyed by them. There was no doubt that they were 
manufactured in London, and with the express purpose of 
being used for assassination; yet the British government 
refused to.surrender accomplices of the assassins. It may 
be that her hatred for the Napoleonic dynasty had some- 
thing to do with it, and it is certain that there was no ex- 
tradition treaty to compel her to do otherwise. At the 
same time it must be remembered that political offenses 
are expressly excepted from our own extradition treaty. 
While the indictment is for murder, and not for treason, 
we must remember that it was a murder purely political 
in its animus. The revolt in Ireland is just as positive a 
fact as if the malcontents were under arms. So far as this 
offense is concerned the civilized world condemns it, and, 
for the time, there is little doubt that the public sentiment 
would fully approve the extradition. It is worthy of care- 





ful consideration, however, whether there is not under it 
a principle which it would be hazardous to abandon, even 
for the satisfaction of seeing such reckless scoundrels as 
the dynamite plotters hanged. Just at this time, too, itis 
a matter of some gratification to call to mind the fact that 
the British flag was made the cover for the most infamous 
and notorious conspiracies against our government during 
the war of rebellion. Canada was the rendezvous of the 
Confederate agents, who sought to weaken our armies in 
the field by organizing rebellion in their rear. 


* 
* * 


Notuine shows the intimate relations between this 
country and England in a more striking manner than the 
fact that the present controversy between the mother 
country and Ireland seems altogether likely to become an 
important factor in our national politics. For many years 
the free-trade organizations of England have been accus- 
tomed to interfere in American politics, by the circulation 
of free-trade pamphlets, and, in many instances no doubt, 
by furnishing money to secure the election of candidates 
favorable to their interests. It has been freely charged 
that this course has been habitually pursued when the 
chances of success were at all reasonable. As to the dis- 
tribution of such documents, there can be no real objec- 
tion to it beyond the mere impropriety of the citizens of 
one country meddling in the affairs of another. It is very 
much the same as the American Land Leaguers furnishing 
money to secure the election of Land League candidates, 
or scattering Irish pamphlets broadcast through England. 
Now, however, English interest in free trade seems likely 
to have a very different influence upon our politics. 
Hitherto a large portion of the vote of that party most 
favorably disposed toward free trade has come from Irish- 
Americans. There is good reason to believe that a great 
part of this vote is now inclined in favor of a tariff that 
shall be almost proscriptive of English manufactures—not 
from any sudden change of heart as to our national polity, 
but from a desire to cripple English prosperity. This phase 
of international politics is a new and interesting one. 
There is no doubt that the Irish vote—which is first of all 
things Irish—in several states represents the balance of 
power, and it is quite within the range of possibility that 
we shall see an almost entire reorganization of parties 
effected by a desire to compel England to yield to the de- 
mands of Ireland. 

x 

THE “‘Twilight Club’’ of New York is a new exponent 
of the tendency of the over-worked business men of our 
cities to seek recreation by some form of co-operative asso- 
ciation. In the ordinary acceptance of the term it can 
hardly be called a club. It has nothing in the nature of a 
lounging-house, a restaurant, reading-room, billiard-room, 
smoking-room or drinking-rooms, that are inseparable 
from the imported club idea as it has taken root and de- 
veloped with us. The one feature of club life—that which 
it most vaunts itself upon, too—is really almost lost sight 
of in ordinary clubs. The man who does not play bil- 
liards or drink wine—who prefers to smoke at home, and 
has on his own library table all the periodical literature 
he has time to read—has really very little to gain from 
club life except the mere privilege of being reported as 
one of the members of the ‘‘ Age,” the ‘‘Haut Ton”’ or 
the ‘‘Tip Top,’’ or whatever may be the name of the club 
to which he may be attached. As a restaurant it offers 
as good an opportunity as any other for him to get a 
breakfast or a luncheon, except that it is usually more in- 
conveniently situated. Asa rule, the man of brains who 
is a worker in any specific field is only a club man for the 
reason that Tom Owen gave for enlisting as a volunteer— 
‘‘not for fame, not for fun, nor for patriotism, but just for 
the big of the thing.’’ Of real rest, the club usually affords 
the worker who does not wish to take it on a billiard-table 
the very minimum amount obtainable for. the money he 








expends. He helps to pay the interest on a palace, sup- 
port a French caterer, pay for esthetic furniture, keep up 
a magnificently-bound and little-used library, and perhaps 
passes as many hours of unsatisfactory leisure within its 
walls as it costs him dollars every year. The really club- 
bable men, the thinkers and workers, can only afford this 
luxury by a self-sacrifice that it is painful to contemplate. 
Such a thing as a club at which a man of moderate means 
may pass a pleasant evening with others of like circum- 
stances and inclination, without feeling that he is doing 
violence to his own sense of duty to those dependent on 
him, is at least very rare in our modern city life. This 
want is one that the ‘‘ Twilight Club” is an attempt to 
supply. How it may succeed is yet a problem. The 
movement is certainly radical in its character, the club 
being dedicated to ‘‘the new gospel of relaxation,’”’ and 
laying down its platform in the following quaint for- 
mulary: 

OxssEcTs.—To cultivate intellectual good-fellowship, and to 
enjoy rational recreation. 

EXxpENSES.—Each member pays for his own dinner. 

PRINCIPLES.—No constitution; no by-laws; no president ; 
no dues; no initiation fees; no salaries; no debts or pecuniary 
obligations ; no defaleations ; no watering stock ; no decamping 
treasurer ; no cliques; no duelling ; no scandal; no profanity ; 
no late hours; no excess in drinking ; no puns; no gush; no 
lengthy speeches ; no ‘‘ papers’”’; no “‘ high ideal’’ ; no “‘ grand 
reform ’’; in short—no red tape ; no formality ; no humbug. 

PROGRAMME.—A dinner, without wine, at 6 o’clock, sharp, 
$1.00 ; interspersed with music, recitations, and ten-minute 
practical shop-talks by members. 

INVITATIONS.—Members may invite friends to attend any din- 
ner upon at least one day’s written notice to the Secretary. 


It is simply a company of intellectual workers who come 
together at an early hour, without the formality of full 
dress, sit down to a good toothsome dinner (served for a 
dollar apiece without wine), and when it is over spend an 
hour or two in short impromptt speeches upon some sub- 
ject of which each one has specific knowledge. At a 
recent meeting the general subject was ‘‘the effect of De- 
mocracy upon individualism.’’ Each one was expected 
to illustrate from his own standpoint some phase of this 
general idea. There were men of all professions present, 
and without any previous preparation or seeming effort 
each one gave from his own experience, or from the work 
of his own profession, something bearing more or less re- 
motely on the subject. It was a most restful exhilaration 
that pervaded the gathering. Men of great wealth and 
men of very moderate means sat side by side, all giving 
and receiving equal recreation and advantage. The club 
at each meeting invites a few guests, so that there is 
always an element of freshness and variety, as well as the 
general feeling of good-fellowship that invests the gather- 
ing with its genial glow. The results of this movement 
will be watched with interest by all our tired brain- 
workers. If it shall be that its originators have devised a 
form of club-life to which a man may belong who is not 
a millionaire, which will give the advantages of intel- 
lectual fellowship to those who most need them, they will 
have deserved more of their age than many more preten- 
tious reformers. 


* 
* & 


Apropos of this subject we hazard the inquiry, why 
should not this system of securing social intercourse and 
relaxation, at a reasonable expense, be applied to families 
as well? Very few thinkers and workers can afford to be 
entertainers. Until a man of moderate means becomes 
eminent enough to be in some sort a lion, he has little 
chance of enjoying what we to-day call society. Even 
then he is likely te receive such left-handed compliments 
as that which a leading New York journal lately bestowed 
upon Oliver Wendell Holmes. ‘To have been invited,” 
said this journal, ‘to dine with Mrs. B. should amply 
have satisfied his ambition.” If Mrs. B. had been an 
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intellectual star of great brilliancy this extravagance 
might have been pardonable ; but if Mrs. B. had not been 
the representative of several million dollars, it, would not 
have been made. The truth is, the necessities of our mod- 
ern life are such that the bulk of our best people live al- 
most without society. There is no half-way house between 
the call and the dinner of ceremony, of the reception or 
party, the preparation for which is a matter of terror to 
the household economist. The Twilight Club is really 
only a weekly picnic. Why not extend it and let it include 
the wives and daughters and sons? In our great cities 
there is to-day an absolute dearth of healthy society for 
people of moderate means, The American is, first of all 
things, proud, He knows that he is a king, and if he can- 
not do things in a royal way, he will not do them at all. 
Why not remand our present formal social displays to 
their proper sphere, and let little groups of families band 
together for pleasant weekly or monthly reunions at some 
pleasant place of public entertainment, each paying for 
his own dinner, and being at once host and guest? One 
of the pleasantest gatherings we have ever attended was a 
family party of twenty or thirty, who went from Phila- 
delphia to Gloucester to a dinner of ‘‘ planked shad”’ at a 
public house. There was wit, hilarity and unrestrained 
social intercourse. The cost was trivial and evenly di- 
vided. No one was oppressed with the consciousness that 
he could not afford it, and it left a green spot in every one’s 
memory. Why should not just such a coterie of friends 
unite to give a dozen such receptions every winter, each in- 
viting one or two guests, and bringing their families into 
close, healthy, honorable association without embarvass- 
ment or obligation to any one. A ball or a dinner at Del- 
monico’s is good form for the highest society. Why should 
not co-operative social clubs take advantage of a similar 
method of securing unrestrained intercourse and rational 
recreation ? 
«*s 

It would be difficult just now to find any one who is not 
more or less interested in the passenger lists of outgoing 
European steamers. If one is not going in person he or 
she at least has friends who are going, and there is a cer- 
tain satisfaction in seeing their names misspelled in the 
papers. People talk nowadays of the pleasures and mise- 
ries of ocean voyages—by steam, of course—and Mr. John 
Burroughs recently published such a charming essay on 
the subject in The Century that the privileged few of his 
readers who have made the same voyage under sail, in a 
real ship, driven by the forces of nature—not by a mighty 
tea-kettle over a fierce volcano, manned by real “ sailor- 
men,”’ not by stokers and waiters—could not but regret 
that the author was as yet a stranger to such an expe- 
rience. The writer of this paragraph is only a landsman, 
but he loves and longs for the sea, and has twice crossed 
the North Atlantic through the ‘‘ roaring forties’’ in No- 
vember. He can truly say, that after several experiences 
of the ocean under steam, he vastly prefers the older and 
more leisurely method. There are comfortable old-liners 
still afloat, although their ancient glory has departed.—A 
word to the wise is sufficient. 


* 
* & 


Ir is funny enough to hear an able-bodied ‘‘ Reformer’’ 
like Mr. Wolfe bewailing the fact that he and his fellows 
have been used by the Democrats of Pennsylvania to pull 
chestnuts out of the fire for the delectation of the De- 
mocracy. Did Mr. Wolfe suppose that ‘‘ ye hungry Demo- 
cracie’’ aforesaid intended to give the chestnuts to lrim and 


his fellows? 


* 
* 


THE legislature of the Empire State has been wrestling 
with various propositions designed to increase and im- 
prove the water supply of New York. Philadelphia has 
just gotten over its annual controversy as to whether 
clean water or sewage is most conducive to health, and 
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has concluded to experiment a while longer with the 
sewage. 
: Pil 

TuHE habit of daily washing the steps and pavement is 
so universal in Philadelphia that strangers, who only hear 
it laughed about, generally suppose it to be a very cleanly 
city. On the contrary, it-is not many removes from the 
filthiest in the world, and will probably remain so until a 
pestilence comes and makes funerals too fashionable to be 
forgotten. 

«x 

THE CONTINENT is not responsible for Mr. Joaquin 
Miller’s rendering of Job xxviii, 1, in his charming ac- 
count of ‘‘Idahho,’’ and the derivative meaning of its 
musical name. The revised version of the Old Testament 
will shortly be published, and, in the meanwhile, inde- 
pendence is permissible in the matter of translation and 
comment thereon. 

"x 

GOVERNOR BUTLER seems to have a decided penchant 
for Herculean jobs of cleaning up. For the first time in 
its history New Orleans was thoroughly cleaned under his 
administration. Lately he has grappled the Tewksbury 
Almshouse. 

"x 

Wits the publication of the letters and memorials of 
Jane Welsh Carlyle,! Mr. Froude has finished what must 
before this have presented itself to him as a thankless 
task ; and when we consider the results we are forced to 
admit that it seems altogether an unnecessary one. Left 
to his own judgment, he has seen fit to lay bare before the 
world the private life of Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle, and the 
reputation of his dead friends must pay the penalty. 

When Mr. Froude remarks that there ‘‘ought to be no 
mystery about Carlyle,’’ he doubtless strikes the keynote 
on which he has proceeded in the whole matter. It is a 
bitter irony of fate that has warped Carlyle’s saying that 
‘“*human portraits faithfully drawn are of all pictures the 
welcomest on human walls,” into any recognition that 
such livid photographs as are given by the ‘‘ Reminis- 
cences’’ and by these letters are to be desired. These are 
not ‘ portraits ;’’ they are not drawn, either faithfully or 
otherwise ; they are at best but negatives, from which we 
must evolve our pictures with greater or less fidelity, as 
we know little or much of men. 

‘*To be honestly forgotten ’’ Carlyle might indeed have 
considered an enviable destiny; to have himself thus 
brought to the hopeless level of the commonplace could 
hardly have entered into his anticipations. It is no credit 
to our civilization that this revelation is not more de- 
plored; that what would be legitimate interest in the 
methods of work, the habits of mind, of a great thinker, 
such as Carlyle undoubtedly was, has degenerated into a 
vapid curiosity as to the private relations with his wife, 
and the question whether or not the life of a charming 
woman was miserably sacrificed to a selfish churl. Her 
letters may be supposed to hold the solution of this prob- 
lem, and in this their value lies. The eclipse from which 
Mrs. Carlyle suffered in life has followed her after death, 
and all admiration or blame for her is bound to go into the 
scale against or for her husband. Indeed, Carlyle him- 
self, with unconscious egotism, starts with us at the out- 
set. The letters, which comprise only those written after 
their removal to Chelsea, are introduced by a most char- 
acteristic note, in which he recalls his own wretchedness 
at the time, suffering from the heat and the torture of a 
stiff hat, which he remembers he wore in compliance with 
fashion. 

The altogether unlovely aspect in which he appeared in 
the ‘‘ Reminiscences”? at first sight does not seem appre- 

(1) THE LETTERS AND MEMORIALS OF MRS. CARLYLE, ANNOTATED 
BY THOMAS CARLYLE. Edited by J. A. Froude. 8vo, 2 vols, $4.00. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 





ciably toned down by these letters. But if we accept 
their internal evidence we are bound to acknowledge that 
there must have been a side he does not display in his 
own writings, either in the ‘‘ Reminiscences ”’ or his notes 
to these letters. There has been a deal of sympathy ex- 
pended upon the woman who gave up wealth and social 
prestige to toil in poverty and loneliness for a man far be- 
neath her in station; but here is no proof that such sym- 
pathy was needed. Human nature is alike the world over. 
That these two have been brought into prominence does 
not alter the fact that they were instigated by the same 
motives, possessed of the same faults and the same virtues 
as the rest of mankind. Jane Welsh Carlyle, viewed alone 
as the self-sacrificing wife of a man by no means gently 
bred, selfish by nature, the victim of a frightful temper, 
aggravated by the torments of dyspepsia in its worst 
form, seems little short of a martyr, who deserves saint- 
hood for her loyalty and toil ; but when we test her virtues 
by those of other wives we find that, though beautiful, 
they are, fortunately, not rare ; all women are the same; 
given the duty to perform and the love to strengthen the 
heart and the hand, and toil is no burden, privation no 
evil. Judged in this light, Mrs. Carlyle is presented to us 
in these letters as a woman who chose her own path and 
found her happiness in it. There is no room for us to 
doubt but that she felt her own ‘Scotch thrift’? a much 
more respectable possession than wealth. 

Carlyle’s ill humor she could make a subject for jest 
upon occasion, a good proof that it was not an unbearable 
crop. After that weary time at Craigenpultock she could 
still write merrily. ‘Indeed, I continue quite content 
with my bargain ; I could wish him a little less yellow and 
a little more peaceable, that is all.’”” The many letters to 
Carlyle are too full of apt, witty and personal allusions to 
which he supplies the key, not to make it evident that 
their intercourse was unusually pleasant and intimate. 
She did not hesitate to ‘‘ chaff’? him upon his ill temper 
or upon his want of foresight or of common sense ; and if 
his harshness grieved her she told him of it with the great- 
est tenderness, as he himself records. It is quite evident 
that his letters to her must have been as loving and kind 
as hers to him; and Miss Jewsbury’s assertion that she 
lived without any evidences of affection from him seems 
disproved by a letter from him to his mother in 1835. She 
writes: ‘‘I have only him, only him in the whole wide 
world to love me, poor little wretch that I am. Not but 
that numbers of people love me, after their fashion, far 
better than I deserve; but then his fashion is so different 
from all others, and seems alone to suit the crotchety crea- 
ture that I am;’’ and we have a pleasant picture of Car- 
lyle giving to her and her mother each a sovereign from 
the gold earned by his first lecture “‘to buy something 
with as handsel of this novelty.’’ This was in trying 
times for them; they were very poor, their money was 
“‘most gone,” and this thoughtful act on Carlyle’s part 
has a significance we should not overlook. Her constant 
endeavor to shield him from anxiety about her when they 
were apart is good proof that such anxiety was felt, and 
that he was never really unmindful of her, though, with 
a blind selfishness, he suffered her to undergo hardships 
often really needless. 

The misery and unhappiness of their married life ap- 
pears to have been confined to the period when Mrs. Car- 
lyle resented his constant visits to Bath House and became 
bitterly jealous of Lady Ashburton. Of this Carlyle has 
not a word to say ; his moans and self-reproaches are ex, 
pended upon things which really never disturbed her se- 
renity. Extracts from her diary, these partly chosen by 
Mr. Froude, who adds a few explanations carefully divid- 
ing his blame between the two, and some additional words 
of Miss Jewsbury, who was Mrs. Carlyle’s confidante, are 
all we have to base our judgment upon. If the evidence 
of the letters before and after this period of estrangement 
is any indication of Mrs. Carlyle’s feelings, this question 
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of neglecting his wife for Lady Ashburton’s society is the 
only one to be made against his treatment of her. But 
Mr. Froude does not leave a pleasant impression with his 
remark that ‘‘ his displeasure rushed into expressions not 
easily forgotten.’” Knowing the power of Carlyle’s Eng- 
lish, one is likely to try the imagination to find what ‘‘ex- 
pressions ”’ he visited upon the poor, jealous little wife. 

The only acknowledgment we have from Carlyle that 
any such trouble ever existed is Mr. Froude’s record of a 
remark of Carlyle that he had ‘‘ cared for her through all 
that unhappy time, but she never knew it.”’ 

The diary is a sad record. Nothing could be more touch- 
ing than her pathetic little entry, ‘‘ I have learnt to suffer 
‘all to myself.’ From ‘only childless’ to that is a far and 
a rough road to travel.”” This arouses a pity that the as- 
surance of Miss Jewsbury that ‘‘any other wife would 
have laughed at Mr. Carlyle’s bewitchment with Lady 
Ashburton ”’ fails to lessen. But in justice to the husband 
we must look on the other side. The society at Bath 
House was just what Carlyle needed. Without some 
human stimulant he could not carry on his work. It was 
not in his nature to understand his wife’s feelings. He 
regarded his work and his own mental state as his para- 
mount interests. We may well believe him ignorant of 
any such power for suffering as his wife possessed, and it 
is hardly credible that Miss Jewsbury’s remark that he 
‘‘lingered in the primrose path of dalliance for the sake 
of a great lady,” is literally true. 

It is impossible to deprecate too much the publication 
of this diary, or the bringing up of this question by Mr. 
Froude. It is evident that the estrangement was only 
temporary, and that Mrs. Carlyle, upon the death of Lady 
Ashburton, regained her old feeling of content, and again 
lavished upon him the affection she had never lost. Her 
conduct affords a curious subject for study. For the first 
time in their married life she looked at him as he really 
was. She despised his selfishness, though he was not one 
whit more selfish than before. She did not spare her dis- 
dain nor her satire. For that.time in his life Carlyle prob- 
ably had the plain, unvarnished truth told him about his 
own deficiencies, an experience no man cares to go through, 
and no man less likely to be pleased with than he ; but no 
sooner does Lady Ashburton die than she becomes again 
as oblivious of his faults and shortcomings as she was be- 
fore the estrangement occurred, and in the piteous letters 
written during her sickness it is evident she clung to him 
as to none other in the world. Faithful, tender, loyal 
wife; unselfish in giving, but humanly demanding her 
own in return. 

The letters must prove disappointing to those who have 
expected to learn from them anything of any wider interest 
than this. They have, itis true, acharm of their own. Their 
literary excellence is great; they are delightful records of 
every-day life. But we find little in them to inform us 
about her actual self; the little they show us makes us feel 
that her opinions and feelings were a reflex of his. It is 
amusing to read her charge ‘‘that Emerson had no ideas 
(save mad ones) he had not got from Carlyle,’’ and her 
assertion that she ‘‘should be surprised and grieved to 
find Carlyle sentimentalizing over a pack of black brutes’”’ 
(the negroes in Jamaica), indicates that her whole mental 
tone took its color from him. There is the same sharp 
comment upon the peculiarities of their friends that we 
find in his own ‘‘ Reminiscences,’? and how much of mu- 
tual sympathy they may have had, there was no charity 
for the weaknesses of others. 

With all their brightness and vivacity there is in these 
letters little of thought, of speculation or of ennobling 
sentiment, such as we might expect from such a woman 
to her husband; and we ave forced to conclude that two 
volumes of purely personal matters, headaches, dyspep- 
sia, servants, dog, birds and house-cleaning are not calcu- 
lated to create any great enthusiasm regarding Carlyle’s 
wife or himself. 


‘‘DEmocracy”’ is still in favor abroad as a historical 
estimate of American politics and politicians, and is now 
running in a French translation, a German one having 
already appeared. 


Mrs. Frances ELEANOR TROLLOPE shows the family 
capacity for continuous work, and has her usual new novel 
in press, the title being after the Walter Besant order— 
‘* Like Ships Upon the Sea.” 


THE beautiful Riverside edition of Hawthorne’s works, 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., has reached the 
eighth volume, twelve comprising the set, and no finer 
workmanship has ever been given for the same money, 
the volumes being but $2.00 each. 


THE publication of translations of three of Luther’s 
principal works is to celebrate his fourth centenary in 
England, the titles being: ‘Christian Liberty,’’ ‘‘ The 
Babylonian Captivity of the Church,” and the ‘‘ Address 
to the Nobility of the German Nation.” 


No autograph is so rare as that of Moliere. The longest 
is but six lines long, being a receipt for money. One genu- 
ine and interesting signature, on Corneille’s ‘‘Imitatio 
Christi,’”’ was cut off with the fly-leaf and lost by a country 
bookbinder. An example is said to have been bought for 
a few cents in America. 


Amone the numerous ‘‘studies *’ in biography now be- 
fore the public, nothing is more enjoyable than the ‘‘ Study 
of Maria Edgeworth,”’ by Mrs. Oliver, soon to have longer 
notice in our columns, and worthy a permanent place asa 
delightful record of quite as delightful awoman. (12mo, 
pp. 571, $2.25; Cupples, Upham & Co., Boston). 


Mr. Henry JAMEs is hereafter to be enrolled as one of 
the regular critics of the Century corps, essays on Anthony 
Trollope and Alphonse Daudet following the one on the 
Emerson-Carlyle correspondence in the June number. To 
many Mr. James’ critical work is of more interest and 
value than his stories, his trained ability showing here to 
the utmost advantage. 


Dr. D. G. BRINTON is preparing and will soon publish 
in his ‘‘ Library of Aboriginal Literature ’’ ‘‘ The Iroquois 
Book of Rites,” giving the original text with a literal 
translation, notes, glossary and introduction. The original 
book, which is more than a century old, is written partly 
in the Mohawk and partly in the Onondaga languages, and 
comprises the speeches, songs and ceremonial order of the 
United Nations. This volume will be ready in June. 


REFERENCE books, more and more a necessity to the 
student, are to have a very desirable addition in the shape 
of “Folk Etymology,’’ by the Rev. A. 8. Palmer. In it 
Mr. Palmer gives the results of his study of the influence 
upon the language of the use and misuse of words, the 
work being done in a compact yet exhaustive manner, and 
likely to prove of great use to both the literary man and 
the careful reader. 


THE many readers who have learned to prize the sweet- 
ness and devotion in the work of Frances Ridley Havergal, 
will welcome a volume in which several of her smaller 
books have been incorporated. She is both an impres- 
sive and an inspiring writer, and has become the friend 
and comforter of thousands who have been soothed and 


uplifted by her tender yet genial thought. (Square 16mo, 


pp. 564, $1.00; A. D. F. Randolph & Co.). 
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THE John W. Lovell Co. has issued Professor Ernest 
Haeckel’s ‘‘India and Ceylon”’ in its cheap form, one 
of the best printed and most convenient in size of all the 
cheap “libraries.’”’ Professor Haeckel is Professor of 
Zoology ‘at the University of Jena, and belongs to the 
Darwinian school, being one of the first German scholars 
who followed his lead. The field gone over in the book is 
an almost unknown one, and the translation by Mrs. 
Boggs, though very free, gives the spirit of the original 
excellently. (Paper, pp. 174, 20 cents). 





‘*FANCHETTE,”’ the latest Round Robin story, is pre- 
posterous, but then it is also amusing, and one can forgive 
improbabilities and impossibilities when their putting is 
vivacious and breezy. The ends of the earth meet to- 
gether, and naturally, for much of the scene is in Wash- 
ington ; and a Russian prince, an American East Indian 
rajah, the owner of a Virginia plantation, an indefinite 
series of nouveaux riches, a popular actress and various 
newspaper men work together and separately in a series 
of plots and counter-plots, which in the end untangle. As 
a work of art the book has no place, but it will amuse the 
reader heartily and thoroughly, and that is much. (16mo, 
pp. 369, $1.00; James R. Osgood & Co., Boston). 


A RECENT tourist describes Olney, Cowper’s old home, 
as changing very little with time. Its long street of old 
houses, still looking fresh, because built of calcareous 
stone, though some bear the date of two centuries, has one 
unvarying aspect of dullness, if not of gloom. The tall 
red-brick house in which Cowper wrote ‘‘The Task ”’ 
stands in a roomy angle of the street, towering most un- 
picturesquely above its neighbors. It is now divided into 
three separate tenements. The place and its associations 
are very little changed since the days when the postman’s 
horn was heard as he came over the long bridge, ‘‘ news 
from all nations lumbering at his back.’”’ Weston Under- 
wood, the seat of the poet’s friends, the Throckmortons, 
has lately been sold by the present baronet, who has two 
other estates. The old mansion was long since razed. 


Books about books are multiplying swiftly, but the 
three little ones lately published by F. Leypoldt, whose 
Literary News is a standard authority as to current litera- 
ture, are worthy the attention of all readers. ‘‘ Libraries 
and Readers ” (16mo, pp. 136, 50 cents), by William E. 
Foster, Librarian of the Providence Public Library, is, as 
its title indicates, devoted to the subject of how to read 
and how to use a library and books in general. ‘ Li- 
braries and Schools”’ (16mo, pp. 126, 50 cents) covers the 
saine ground in its bearings on younger readers, and is 
made up of various addresses selected by Samuel 8. 
Green, Librarian of the Worcester Free Public Library; 
while ‘‘ Books for the Young”? is a list prepared by Miss 
C. M. Hewins, of the Hartford Library, which will be 
found of great use to both parents and teachers. (25 
cents). 


A LETTER from Mr. S. C. Hall appears in the Spectator in 
relation to the English edition of Emerson’s poems. 
‘*When Emerson was last in England, in 1873, he spent 
his last evening with me before sailing for Boston. When 
in my library, he asked me if I had an English edition of 
his ‘May Poems,’ as he said he had been asked whatever 
the one on ‘Brahma’ could mean, to which he replied, 
‘Call it ‘‘Jehovah’’ and perhaps you will understand it 
better.’ But another friend had said to him that it seemed 
only nonsense! I found the poem for him, and, on look- 
ing it over, he exclaimed : ‘Well might they call it non- 
sense! Not only is the word ‘‘not’’ omitted in the third 
line (as you pointed out), but in the seventh line they have 
printed ‘‘ vanquished,”’ instead of ‘‘ vanished,’’ which, of 
course, spoils the whole meaning of the poem.’ I have 
always admired this poem, as clearly giving the Brahmin 
belief that each soul is part of the Divinity, and hope this 
correction will help to make it more clear.”’ ; 





THE reader to whom the novel of the day has become a 
weariness to the flesh, and whose mental palate has tested 
flavors so steadily that, as with tht tea-tasters, there is tem- 
porary paralysis, will find a tonic in the forty-second num- 
ber of the International Scientific Series powerful enough 
to insure a reading of the volume, even if everything else 
be set aside. ‘‘ Ants, Bees and Wasps”’ is an old story to 
the public, any book counting as ‘‘old’’ which has been 
out a year; but this ‘‘Record of Observations on the 
Habits of the Social Hymenoptera,”’ is as fresh and vivid 
as it must continue to be for an indefinite time to come. 
Sir John Lubbock’s patient and enthusiastic labor is sup- 
plemented by the ability to give the result of those labors 
in a style that is as charming as the stories he tells; and 
there is small excuse for not finding the books of our great- 
est English scientist more attractive than anything fiction 
has to offer. The readers of THE CONTINENT have already 
had a suggestion of the enjoyment to be found here, in 
Dr. McCook’s valuable papers printed in the first volume, 
and the testimonies of both observers agree. On the whole, 
ants are superior in many points to man, whose strength, 
speed and endurance are all far less in proportion than that 
of these ‘‘ curiously knowledgeable beasties,’’ as Carlyle 
put it, while their methods with intoxicated ants offer a 
solution of the temperance problem that man may eventu- 
ally find it best to imitate. (12mo, pp. 448, $1.50; D. 
Appleton & Co., New York). 


ESSENTIALLY uncomfortable and disagreeable as is the 
atmosphere of Daudet’s latest novel, ‘‘ L’ Evangeliste,”’ it 
contains two very powerfully-drawn characters. In Jeanne 
Antheman, the president of the Evangelist ladies, more 
familiar to us as members of the Salvation Army, we have 
the best example of a modern fanatic. She has suffered, 
and believes it right that all should suffer. Human claims 
sink into nothingness before those of God, and she sepa- 
rates parent from child with the composure of a familiar 
of the Inquisition. The organization is represented as 
having something of the same power, and every act of its 
members is known and recorded. Eline Ebsen, the de- 
voted daughter of a poor Danish widow, falls under Ma- 
dame Antheman’s spell, and, though repelled at first, finally 
yields, and after a six months’ novitiate goes out into the 
world as a preacher. The mother in vain pleads with her 
to return, and is left heart-broken and helpless. The only 
gleam of light in the sad story comes from Pastor Aus- 
sondon, who has risen from the post of a simple Swiss 
pastor to that of the most popular preacher in Paris. He 
believes Madame Antheman’s religion to be morbid and 
false, but she is the richest and most powerful member of 
his congregation, and he dreads to denounce her, or even 
seek to convince the Ebsens of her mistakes. At last he 
suddenly rises to the emergency, and the scene in which 
he repels Madame Antheman from the communion is one 
of the most powerful in modern fiction. Of course he is 
deposed and leaves his church defeated, but all the sym- 
pathy is with him and the gentle old wife, who remains 
his faithful co-worker and sympathizer. The book is a 
brilliant one, but will hardly result in any practical bene- 
fit. (16mo, paper, pp. 304, 75 cents; T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers). 





NEW BOOKS. 


LIBRARIES AND SCHOOLS. Papers selected by Samuel S. Green, Li- 
brarian of the Free Public Library, Worcester, Mass. 16mo, pp. 126, 
50 cents. F. Leypoldt & Co., New York. 


By John T. Morse, Jr. American Statesman 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

HOLMES, Poet, Litterateur, Scientist. By 
12mo, pp. 356, $1.50. S. E. Cassino & Co., 


THOMAS JEFFERSON. 
Series. 12mo, pp. 351, $1.25. 


OLIVER WENDELL 
William Sloane Kennedy. 
Boston. 


SoME IMPRESSIONS OF THE UNITED STATES. By Edward A. Free- 
man, D.C. L., LL. D. 12mo, pp. 292, $1.50. Henry Holt & Co., New 
York. . 
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Tue following rules will govern correspondence designed for 
this department, and readers are cordially invited to contribute 
either questions or answers, always bearing in mind the fact 
that, while a score of communications may be received, only one 
can ordinarily be published : 
1—Letters designed for it should be distinctly marked with an 
interrogation point above the address upon the envelope dn 
which they are sent. 

2—The full name and address of the writer must accompany 
each inquiry; not for publication, but as a guarantee of 
good faith. 

3—Each inquiry must be written on a separate piece of paper. 

4—In answering inquiries always refer to the number of the 
query, and not to the number or page of the magazine. 

5—Answers may be by members of the editorial staff or from 
other sources, in which latter case the initials, name or nom 
de plume of the author will be affixed. 

6—Under answers the bracketted figures refer to the number of 
the original question. 


Answers. 

1—[1] Why cannot the Government of the United States be 
sued for debt? has provoked numerous and interesting replies. 
We can give only a few of them, and these not always in full. 

C. M. E., of Weedsport, N. Y., gives an answer, which, 
for lawyer-like brevity and clearness, can hardly be ex- 
celled. 

‘*Perhaps,’’ he says, ‘‘ this extract from the decisions of 
our highest court may be found a satisfactory answer : 

‘Rapallo, J., in People v. Dennison, 84, New York Court of 
Appeals Reports, pages 272-281, says: ‘‘ While the government 
may, through its courts, enforce its claims against its citizens, 
this right is not reciprocal, and the government cannot be sued 
except by its own express permission. This is a universal prin- 
ciple applicable to every sovereignty, and often recognized in 
the courts of the United States. The right of a debtor of the 
United States Government, when sued by it, to interpose a coun- 
ter-claim, or counter-credit, even to the extent necessary to pro- 
tect himself against the claim of the government, is conceded in 
all the cases to rest upon the provisions of the act of March 3, 
1797, sections 3 and 4, which require that such counter-credits 
be first submitted to the proper accounting officers. No action 
can be sustained against the government except by its own ex- 
press consent under some statute allowing it.’ ”’ 

(11 How. 290.) . 

‘Lex Brevis’? sends us from Keokuk, Iowa, this an- 
swer : 

‘“‘The theory of the English law, from which we got the 
large body of our American jurisprudence, is that the 
King is the source of all justice. Originally this was true 
in fact. The King heard the disputes in person, and dealt 
out justice between the parties. It is true now in theory 
under our government. All the sovereignty of the King 
of England was transferred to the state. It is thought to 
be inconsistent with the dignity of the state to allow itself 
to besued. There are no means of enforcing a judgment 
against the United States. The proper mode for prosecut- 
ing a claim against the sovereign power is by petition, 
and not by demand, believing that justice will always be 
done by the state when it ought tobe. Common law ac- 
tions were commenced in the name of the King, and if he 
withheld his consent a party could not bring his suit. And 
it was not supposed that even a state would allow itself to 


be sued. The United States may at option become a party 
to a suit.”’ 
C. W. M., of Indianapolis, Ind., takes a contrary view, 
and says : 
‘“*The United States Government can be sued for debt. 
That was the purpose for which the Court of Claims was 
organized. Individual states cannot, nor, prior to 1855, 
could the National Government, the reason given being 
that for a citizen to sue the state would endanger its sov- 
ereignty. It is unreasonable—so the lawyers say—that a 
citizen should be able to coerce a sovereign. The old 
legal maxim is, ‘The King can do no wrong.’ See the 
case in Allen’s (Massachusetts) Reports, Vol. II, p. 162, 
for an interesting discussion of the rule.” 
With this view W. B. K., of Washington City, coin- 
cides, and cites Section 1059, Revised Statutes of the 
United States, to the effect that the Court of Claims is 
given jurisdiction to hear and determine ‘‘all claims 
founded upon any law of Congress, or upon any regulation 
of an Executive Department, or upon any contract, ex- 
pressed or implied, with the Government of the United 
States, and all claims which may be referred to it by either 
House of Congress.”’ 
This would seem, to the layman, at first sight to be a 
case where doctors disagree. Yet it is not. In no proper 
sense of the word can the Government or any state of the 
Union be sued. The proceeding in the Court of Claims 
lacks one vital element of a suit, to wit, the power to en- 
force the judgment rendered. It is, in effect, a commis- 
sion which the sovereign has established to hear petitions 
against itself, and determine what sum ought to be allowed 
in satisfaction of their claims. Whether this sum will be 
allowed depends, even then, upon the gracious will and 
favor of the Government. 
Perhaps it might not be uninteresting to summarize the 
reasons why a sovereign state cannot be sued, even by its 
own consent : 
1—‘‘Law is a rule of action prescribed by a superior.”’ 
The sovereign has no superior. 

2—The king can do no wrong, because he is above the law, 
being its source, and there can be no wrong but by its 
violation. 

38—The writ runs in the name of the sovereign, and is sup- 
ported by his power. It would be absurd for the 
sovereign to call himself into court to answer for vio- 
lation of his own law under penalty prescribed by 
himself. 

4—There is no power to enforce judgment. The state 
compels the individual to obey the judgment of its 
courts ; it cannot compel itself. The judgment of the 
court is the will of the sovereign, and consequently 
cannot be made use of to coerce the sovereign. 

Claims may be prosecuted before the Court of Claims 
to determine the amount which, in some cases, may be 
paid out of appropriations already made, and, in other 
cases, the finding of the Court is merely recommendatory 
to the legislative branch of the Government. In both 
cases the recovery is of grace, and not of right. 


2—[9] (a) ‘‘SENEx’’ is informed that the sentence of 
Andrew Low, junior, the material part of which is copied 
by him in his quotation, can be found in printed form in 
the ‘‘ New Haven Colonial Records, Vol. I (1642-1658),”’ 
published in 1858 by Charles J. Hoadley, State Librarian 
of Connecticut. If ‘‘Senex’’ desires farther information 
as to Andrew Low, junior, I shall be pleased to place him 
in communication with a friend well advised as to the 
early settlers of this city and their history, who can give 
him particulars, as shown by the records, as to the career 
of the young man, which culminated in the sentence 
quoted. 

New Haven, Conn., April 29, 1883. 
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(6) ‘Senex’ will find the facts which he relates in 
‘*Barber’s History and Antiquities of New Haven,’’ pub- 
lished in 1870, on page 80. The planters of New Haven 
Colony had no written or printed code of laws. They took 
the Bible as their standard of faith and practice, and its 
‘‘ authority ’’ was enough for them. Misdemeanors were 
punished by their views of justice and propriety, and they 
applied the rod to the fool’s back with unction, as per 
authority. Respectfully, 

Glencoe, Minn., April 22, 1883. H. WaDswoRTH. 





3—[13] THE poem entitled ‘‘A Woman’s Execution, 
Paris, May, 1871,’’ from which the verses in question are 
quoted, was written by Edward King. It will be found 
on page 500 of Vol. II of Scribner’s Monthly (now The 
Century). 

Lake Benton, Minn. HERBERT H. Bryan. 

4—[10] In Vasari’s ‘‘ Lives of the Painters,’’ Vol. I, can 
be found a very interesting description of the building of 
the cupola of Santa Maria del Fiore by Brumelleschi with 
dates, etc. 8. F. C. Baxter. 

Rutland, Vt., April 20, 1883. 


In Number 60 of THE CONTINENT, a correspondent 
complains of the use of the ‘‘ gaudy, smutty-faced’”’ sun- 
flower in church decoration, and shows by such complaints 
that, however well versed in ‘‘estheticism’’ she may be, 
she is very ignorant in the matter of Christian symbolism. 
The use of the sunflower as a religious symbol is very old, 
and very far antedates the esthetic craze—indeed, unless 
my memory fails me, it owes its name to the idea involved 
in its use in churches. It is said to keep its face always 
turned to the sun, and thus was deemed typical of the en- 
lightened soul, which always has its face turned to the 
Sun of Righteousness. Your correspondent need not go 
to England for an example of its use in church decoration. 
St. Clement’s Church, in this city, has its roof decorated 
very beautifully with the sunflower, and it was used there 
for the same purpose as it was used in the English church 
—its symbolical teaching. Icon. 

Philadelphia, April 2, 1883. 


Questions. 
(Continued from No. 63.) 
18—PLEASE publish an account of the process of raising silk- 
worms, their habits, etc. R. E. B. 
It would take too much space. Write to the American 
Silk Culturists’ Association, Philadelphia. 


19—Wauar is the origin of the phrase, ‘‘ Pouring oil on troubled 
waters,”’ or its equivalent ? 


20—Wuat are the real facts regarding the birthplace of the 
“Forvaldsen referred to as an ‘‘ Icelandic Sculptor,’ in No. 12, 
Vol. II, of THE CONTINENT ? G. F 

Walla Walla, W. T. 

Answers are in order stating the rival claims of land 
and water. 


21—Wnuo is the real author of the poem beginning: 
‘**There is no death ! the stars go down 
To rise upon a fairer shore. *’ 
It has been attributed to Edward Bulwer Lytton, ‘‘ Howard 
Glyndon” (L. C. R. Searing, née Redden), ‘‘ Three Stars,”’ etc. 
mM. A, 1. 


22—PLEASE state through THE CoNTINENT who precedes the 
other in the case of a lady and gentleman going up a flight of 
stairs, and also who precedes in descending, according to the 
latest etiquette. Ww 

This question is received in one form or another, with 
such alarming frequency, that it is a hopeless task to 
answer it every time and in all its different phases. In 
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brief, the gentleman should always stand aside to let the 
lady lead the way. It is her privilege, however, to indi- 
cate her wish in the matter, and at a sign from her the 
gentleman should at once take the lead. 


23--Wi1L1L you please inform your readers what the ‘‘ O Grab 
Me Act ” of American history is? I have consulted several col- 
lege faculties and historical works, and obtained no satisfactory 
answer. Yours sincerely, Wa. J. Moran. 


Do you mean the Embargo Act? 


24—As you sometimes take the allowable liberty of amending 
the faulty verses of your poetical contributors, I cannot help 
wondering that you should have permitted that very creditable 
piece, ‘‘ One Man and One Woman,”’ to go into print with such 
a line as this : 

**Uplift at times toward the peaks, °’ 
a line which cannot be read rhythmically without a barbarous 
mispronunciation of the preposition toward. Since this word, 
in poetry especially, is often pronounced as a monosyllable, a 
slight transposition and a change (which the sense really re- 
quires) in the form of one word, will rectify both the rhythm 
and the grammar, thus: 
** At times uplifted toward the peaks.*’ 

Hoping you will not regard this as either pedantic or imperti- 
nent, but rather as the result of a laudable desire on my part to 
render a quid pro quo, I remain, Yours very truly, 

Cresco, Iowa. C 8. PERCIVAL. 

Thanks! the criticism is good. One who bears the name 
of Percival is entitled to a hearing in matters poetic, but 
perhaps if you had to ‘‘tinker’’ as many verses as the 
editor does, and usually to receive an indignant protest 
from the author, you would not make unauthorized 
changes when you could conscientiously avoid them. 


25—WILL some one inform me by what right the officials of 
the penitentiaries of the country deprive the inmates of their 
cells of the use of their lawful names, and require them to be 
designated by numbers only ? G. P. H. 


26—In ‘‘ Migma”’ recently, in a paragraph headed ‘‘ The Dark 
Horse of 1980,’’ the phrase, ‘* manual avocations,”’ is used. The 
words do not and cannot be made to mean the same thing. It 
is a shame that a magazine like THz CONTINENT should lend 
itself to such a misuse of words. The Zimes, Herald, Tribune, 
Post all do it. But do not you! H. G. F. W. 

New York. 

We beg H.G. F. W.’s: pardon, and even at this late date 
withdraw the superfluous ‘‘a,’’ which was somehow over- 
looked ; but is he not a little sweeping in his strictures in 
this particular instance? Usage, which justifies almost 
anything in English, largely sustains this use of the word 
avocation. Still, the other is the better word, and should 
have been used. 


27—ARE there any examples from American authors of the 
complete rhymed “ Sestina ”’ besides the one by H. C. Faulkner 
published in No. 60 of THE CoNTINENT ? N. 


28—WILL you please tell me the meaning of ‘‘ Migma?”’ I 
have looked in the dictionary and inquired of my most learned 
friend, but all in vain. PITTSBURG. 

This is one of the regular CONTINENTAL questions. For 
a full answer see No. 42 of THE CONTINENT, or any 
Greek dictionary. 


29—Wuat surgical operation is supposed to be in process of 
performance in the engraving of Eakin’s portrait of Dr. Gross, 
published in THE ConTINENT of January 17? 

SEVERAL READERS. 

In order to be perfectly sure of our ground a note of 
inquiry was addressed to Dr. Gross, and called forth the 
following reply : 

Dear Srr: The operation referred to in your letter of yester- 
day was performed for the removal of a diseased thigh bone, 
seldom a bloody procedure, although so represented by the ar- 
tist in my picture. Very respectfully, 8. D. Gross. 
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REFERENCE CALENDAR. 


[THIS COLUMN IS INTENDED AS A RECORD FOR REFERENCE, NOT AS 
A SUMMARY OF CURRENT NEWS.) 


April 6.—An official report published from Lieutenant Ray- 
mond P. Rogers on the state of the De Lesseps Panama Canal. 
Mr. Rogers inspected the whole line of works under orders from 
Admiral Cooper, of the North Atlantic Squadron. He believes 
that company is working in good faith to carry out the project, 
and that the canal can be finished, or at least put in working 
order, for the sum called for by the estimates, namely, $120,000,- 
000. He thinks, however, that the expenses will exceed this 
sum, and that the work will not be actually completed until 
after 1888, the year contemplated by the contract. 

(See GU. S. Navy Department Reports of explorations and surveys for a 
ship canal between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 1872, °73 and °74: 
R. W. Shufeldt, Nature, Vol. XX, p. 59; Eclectic Engineering, Vol. 
XXII, pp. 241, 305; Journal of the Franklin Institute, Vol. XLII, 
pp. 18,217, and Vol. XLIII, pp. 304, 361: Nation, Vol. XXX, p. 90. } 

Brigadier-General Joseph K. Barnes, Surgeon-General of the 
United States Army from 1864 to 1882, died at his residence in 
Washington.—Two years’ agitation of the temperance question 
in Ohio resulted in the adoption by the Legislature of two Con- 
stitutional amendments, which will be submitted to the people. 
One of these provides for the regulation of the liquor traffic by 
the Legislature, its power of taxation being unlimited, and the 
other absolutely prohibiting the manufacture of or traffic in in- 
toxicating liquors. 

(See ‘‘ United States Liquor Laws, Prohibitory, License, Local Option 
and Civil Damage, *’ National Temperance Society, New York ; Catholic 
World, Vol. XXVII, p. 182; Journal of the Statistical Society, Vol. 
XXXV, p. 25; Fortnightly Review, Vol. XVI, p. 166; Nation, Vol. 
IX, p. 429, and Vol. XII, p. 353. j 

April 9.—A bill was introduced in the English House of Com- 
mons relating to explosives, and assigning a penalty of imprison- 
ment for life for maliciously causing an explosion by which life 
or property is imperilled. The mere keeping of explosives under 
suspicious circumstances is punishable by imprisonment for 
twenty years, and all accessories to these crimes are to be treated 
as principals. The bill was passed at once, confirmed by the 
House of Lords on April 10th, and at once signed by the Queen 
—unprecedentedly quick work for a British Parliament. Sir 
William Harcourt was the mover of the bill. 


April 11.—The new Postmaster-General, Walter P. Gresham, 
took the oath of office, and at once entered upon his duties. One 
of his first acts was to approve the design for the new two-cent 
postage-stamp, which will take the place of the three-cent stamp 
for postage after October Ist. A bill to prohibit the manufac- 
ture and sale of infernal machines and devices for the destruc- 
tion of life and property was introduced into the Pennsylvania 
Senate. 

April 13.—Major Phipps, the absconding Superintendent of the 
Philadelphia Almshouse, was brought back from Canada under 
the extradition treaty, and locked up to await trial. 

(See International Review, Vol. Ill, p. 483; American Journal of 
Science, Vol. II, p. 117: Nation, Vol. XXII, p. 331, Vol. XXIII, p. 
101, Vol. XXVIII, p. 25; New Englander, Vol. XXIII, p. 133. These 
are treatises on laws of extradition. ) 

Joe Brady, the first of the prisoners arraigned for the murder 
of Lord Cavendish und Secretary Burke in Dublin, was convicted 
after a trial which lasted only three days, and was sentenced to 
be hung on May 14th.—In Russia, the trials of Nihilists ac- 
cused of plotting against the life of the Tsar are proceeding 
with great secrecy and despatch. The publication of details is 
prohibited, but many confessions are said to have been made by 
the accused. 

(See Temple Bar, Vol. XVII, p. 47: Fraser’s Magazine, Vol. 
LXXIII, p. 232; Nation, Vol. VIII, p- 166, and Vol. XVI, p. 193. 
These treat of capital punishment. } 

; Specie payments have been resumed in Italy, and are proceed- 
ing regularly. 

(See ‘*Money and the Mechanism of Exchange, by W. 8. Jevons : 
New York, Appleton: ‘History of American Currency,’? by W. 
G. Sumner, New York, Henry Holt & Co.: ‘*Robinson Crusoe’s 
Money, ** by D. A. Wells, New York, Harper & Bros.; ‘* Inexpediency 
of an Irredeemable Paper Currency,’ by J. 8. Mills; Bankers’ Maga- 
zine, Vol. XXVII, p. 435; Fortnightly Review, Vol. IV, p. 210; 
Nation, Vol. XXII, p. 490; Quarterly Review, Vol. XVI, p. 54.] 

A Franchise bill introduced by the Government into the Cana- 
dian Legislature provides that adults, sons of qualified farmers 





and mechanics, shall be entitled to vote ; also, that spinsters and 
widows may vote on a property qualification of $400. 

(Sce Quincy, ‘‘The Protection of Majorities ;*’ McCrary on ‘* Ame- 
rican Law of Elections ;!’ Brightly, **Leading Cases in the Law of 
Elections in the United States ;’’ Bushnell on *‘ Women’s Suffrage ;*° 
M. A. Dodge, ‘*‘ Woman’s Wrongs :’’ New Englander, Vol. XVIII, 
p. 453; Macmillan, Vol. XXX, p. 139; reply to same, Vol. XXX, p. 
377; Harpers’ Magazine, Vol. XLI, pp. 438, 594.) 

April 18.—The National Academy of Sciences, in session at 
Washington, elected Professor O. C. Marsh, of Yale College, to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of Professor Rogers. 
Daniel Curley was found guilty in Dublin of participation in the 
Cavendish murders. He was sentenced to be hung on May 18. 

April 19.—The centennial anniversary of General Washing- 
ton’s order announcing the cessation of hostilities at the close of 
the Revolution was celebrated at Newburgh, N. Y. 

(See Lossing’s ‘* Field Book of the Revolution, ’’ Irving's ‘‘ Life of 
Washington. ’*’) 

Another Irish-American turned informer in the matter of dy- 
namite plots, and his testimony in the Dublin Court goes far to 
prove the existence of a society in this country whose purpose is 
to free Ireland by force. 

(See references under April 25.) 

A copyright convention has been signed between Germany and 
France. 

(See H_ C, Cary’s ‘*‘ Letters on International Copyright, ** North Ame- 
rican Review, Vol. LV, p. 245; Nation, Vol. XIII, p. 301; Fortnightly, 
Vol. XXVII, p. 237; Popular Science Monthly, Vol. XIII, p. 618.) 

April 21.—Suleiman Pasha, the famous Turkish soldier, died, 
at the age of forty-three. He first gained fame as the defender 
of Shipka Pass during the war with Russia, in 1877. He then suc- 
ceeded to the general command of the Turkish forces, was beaten, 
was tried for treason, and sentenced to exile for fifteen years. 

(See Forbes* and McGahan’s Correspondence in the Russo-Turkish 
War of 1877, Macmillans*.} 

April 22.—Terrible cyclones or tornadoes occurred in Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, Iowa. Some eighty persons were killed, three 
hundred injured, and a very large amount of property was de- 
stroyed. 

{See ‘‘ Avoidance of Cyclones,** American Journal of Sctence, Vol. 
LXXIII, p. 205: **Phenomena of Cyclones,*’ Every Saturday, Vol. 
II, p. 38; ‘** Storm Waves, *’ Nature, Vol. XV, p. 311; ‘* Tornadoes 
and Waterspouts, °* American Journal of Science, Vol. CXXII, p. 33.) 

April 25.—The Irish Land League Convention assembled and 
organized at Philadelphia. It remained in session three days, 
changing its style and title to The Irish National League of 
America, and adopting resolutions denunciatory of English 
policy. 

(See Froude’s ‘‘The English in Ireland, ** J. Godkin‘s ‘* Land War 
in Ireland,** W. T. Thornton’s ‘‘ Plea for Peasant Proprietors, ** etc., 
Burke’s ‘‘ English Misrule in Ireland,*’ Haverly and Phillips in reply 
to Froude, Nation, Vol. XXXVI, p. 186: Dublin Review, Vol. XCII, 
p. 181; Fortnightly Review, Vol. XXXIX, p. 64; THE CONTINENT, 
present number. ) 

April 27.—A tornado passed across Texas from northeast to 
southwest, destroying life and property throughout a wide belt 
of territory. 

(See reference under April 22. 

Rear-Admiral Edward Middleton, U. 8. N., died in Washing- 
ton.——General William Browne, late Assistant Secretary of 
State of the Southern Confederacy during the rebellion, died in 
Athens, Géorgia. 


May 1.—The new Civil Service rules were published. They 
provide that the general examinations for admission to the pub- 
lic service shall be limited to the following subjects : 1. Penman- 
ship, orthography, copying, letter-writing. 2. Arithmetic, 
fundamental rules, fractions and percentage. 3. Interest, 
discount, and elements of book-keeping and of accounts. 
4. Elements of the geography, history and government of the 
United States. Competitive examinations, of a suitable char- 
acter to test the fitness of persons for promotion in the service, 
are also provided for. 


May 4.—On Friday, United States officers seized a large quan- 
tity of letters in two private post-offices for the distribution of 
city letters and circulars in New York. These offices do a large 
business by delivering letters at a rate less than regular postage. 
This is held to be contrary to law, and it has been decided to 
suppress them. 


May 5.—Major Phipps, extradited from Canada on the 13th 
inst., was convicted of forgery. : 
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LOGICAL. 


Master.—** What made your cousin stay so late last night ?” 


Servant.—« Faith, sur, he wus afeared to go home, sur.”’ 


Master.— Why didn’t he go home earlier in the evening, then ?’’ 
Servant.— Shure an’ it wusn’t till it wus late that he wus afeared !”’ 








Jus’ de same as politicians when de ’cite- 
ment ’gins to rise. 

Dey was bristlin’ an’ a-sparrin’ out der in 
de open space, 

When a big ole backer worrum come a 

* trablin’ by in haste, . 

Like he had a heap o’ business for de pub- 
lic on his min’, 

Or was runnin’ for an office wid his ’ponent 
close behin’. 

No matter what he business were, dem 
roosters spied him out, 

An’ bof pounce down upon him wid a 
crowin’ sort o’ shout. 

Der bills hit up togedder ’pon de ’backer 
worrum’s back, 

An’ dey butt ’gin one anudder wid a mighty 
yearnest whack. 

Den bof let gode worrum in der anger an’ 
surprise, 

An’ stared at one anudder wid der fury- 
flashin’ eyes. 

Dey turn de matter over in der min’s a 
little spell, 

(An’ de indignation in ’em made dem 
chickens fairly swell). 

Den dey buckle to de business wid a des’- 
pret yearnestness, 

Kase dey’s fightin’ for ‘‘a principle,’’ an’ 
boun’ to do der bes’. 








«Uncle Ike’s Roosters.’’ 


Las’ Sunday I was settin’ ’pon de bench beside de do’, 

An’ feelin’ sort o’ chilly, kase de sun was gittin’ low, 

An’ wishin’ dat de winter time wa’nt comin’ on so fas’— 

For I pintly hates de cuttin’ ob a Janewary blas’— 

An’ thinkin’ dat to-morrer I would git sum light wood in 

An’ stack it in de cornder ’fo’ de winter should begin. 

I knows de one what’s comin’, tuo, is gwine be stingin’ 
cold, 

Kase de ’simmon trees is hangin’ jus’ as full as dey kin 
hold, 

De ’possums an’ de squr’lls jus’ as busy as kin be, 

A-storin’ corn an’ ches’nuts up for Krismus jubilee. 

De pigs is ’gun der squealin’ when de keen win’ cut ’em 
SO, 

An’ de wild geese, like der betters, all is flyin’ ‘‘ westward 
ho!’ 

I was studyin’ ’bout dem ar signs, as ’pon de bench I sot, 

When I see my two young roosters come a-struttin’ ’cross 
de lot. 

Dey was showin’ off der elegance an’ dandifyin’ ways, 

Same as me an’ my ole mars’r used to do in courtin’ days ; 

A prinkin’ dis ’ere way an’ dat, an’ watchin’ all de while 

.To see ef some de ladies wa’nt admirin’ der style. 

De maskerlines is all alike whar eber dey is foun’ ; 

Dey all will strut and show dersef when hens is knockin’ 
*round. 

One rooster he was black like, wid some red upon he wing, 

Rale ole Virginny game stock, dat kin beat mos’ anything. 

T’other one was game, too, ob the very self-same breed ; 

Dey was bof de same hen’s chickens, an’ was raised upon 
one feed. 

De las’ one was de han’somest, he had a golden bres’, 

And he nake an’ sides were yaller, like Melindy’s Sunday 
dres’. 

I know jus’ fum de minute dem two roosters come in sight 

Dat bof of ’em was longin’ an’ a-spilin’ for a fight. 


Dey had’nt been to public school, nor larnt to read, yow 


see, 

Nor hearn as how sweet bredderen mus’ dwell in unity. 

So dey crowed at one anudder, an’ dey wall up bof der 
eyes, . 





Each knowed the worrum was his’n, an’ 
de odder was a thief, 

An’ greedy an’ rapacious, too, an’ mean beyond belief; 

Each thought de odder’s sassiness was past all standin’, 
too, 

(An’ den de hens was watchin’ for to see de fightin’ fru). 

When de eyes 0’ deauty ’gards ’em den I pintly does per- 
sume 

It would take a sorry rooster for to show de snowy plume. 

Dey fit an’ fit unt’wel de blood was runnin’ from der head, 

An’ I thought I better part ’em ’fo’ dey kill one ’nudder 
dead. 

I had jus’ got up to do it when I see’d de big black hen 

Jus’ a gobblin’ up de worrum dat had made de fuss begin. 

I bus’ right out a larfin’, as I grab dem chickens’ leg, 

An’ t’un two boxes ober ’em, to cool ’em down a peg. 

It seem so awful foolish like for dem to fight an’ squirm, 

An’ dat ole hen come walkin’ ‘long an’ gobble up de 
worm. 

M. G. McCLELLAND. 


Jerry Greening’s Sayings. 

‘Er time is money, they’s dead loads 0’ people hez 
more money than they know what to do with.”’ 

*“*Poverty ought t’ be considered a good friend o’ man, 
fer it allers sticks to him when all other friends desart 
him.”’ 

‘*The best gold comes from the roughest country, and 
the best and truest hearts are found under th’ ugly faces.”’ 

‘‘Necessity is like a good many lawyers I kin call to 
mind—it knows no law.”’ 

‘*Lots of men talk b’ the yard and thinks b’ the inch.”’ 

**Doctors hev the best o’ all professions. Ef they do 
good curin’, th’ earth proclaims it, an’ ef they fail, why 
th’ earth covers it. See?’’ 

**T b’lieve that th’*bread o’ repentance we sometimes 
eat durin’ ol’ age is made out o’ th’ wild oats we hev 
sowed earlier in life.’’ 

‘When a man an’ woman’s married, they are made one 
by th’ minister. Now the question is which is the one? 
I’ve obsarved that often there is a terrible scrimmage 
afore the matter is settled.” 

Cuas. H. WELLs. 


